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MADAM, 
H E- _ Affiftion . your 

. Ladyſhip is under for 

the loſs of your Sight is ſo 
great, and your” Complaints 
upon that occaſion ſo juit, that 
I can | neither blame you for 
the one, non excuſe my. ſelf 
from pittying.you for. the other. 
indeed fince . you have 

been ſo unhappy as to be de- 
prived of the uſe of your Eyes, 
I think I owe your Ladyſhip 
ſo much ,Compaſſion, that 1 
cannot better employ mane, - 
than in writing you ſuch a 
A 3 Con. 


Conſolation, as the opportu- 
nity of my New Retirement, 
with the ſerious Reſleions 1 
have lately made in it, will 
ſuggeſt. 

And that I believe: will be 
ſuch, as is more peciligfty 
adapted to the Circumitance 
of your trexble; which tho ors 
caſeon'd by a Common Acci» 
dent, yet, I fiud, proceeds wp: 
ex au Uncommon Princeple, 
For tho 'tis to. be preſumed 
that, notwithſlanding © yout 
great Contempt of the World, 
it muſt be a confiderable part 
of your Affliction to loſe the 
Sight of fome deleflable Ob. 
geits in it, fince the Wifeſt 
of Men (from whom your 
Ladyjbip cannot much diſſent) 


after 


after a cenſure of vanity paſt 
upon all things ander Heg- 
ven,” "is yet fore d 10 confeſs 


that truly the Light is EccleC. 
ſweet, and a pleafang thing **'7 


it 1s for the Eycs ro behold 
the Sun ; yer I perceive the 
chief reaſon why your Lady. 
fhip is ſo concera'd for the boſs 
of your Sight, is becauſe you 
are thereby deprived of Com 
werfation with your Books and 
confequently retarded in your 
earneft purſuit after Learning 
and Knowledge. 

'Tis upon this hinge I 
know that the main weight 
of your Sorrow turns, and 
therefore you will not want a 
Specific proper for your 
Malady, if you ſhould chance 

A 4 to 


to be convinced that aur Learn- 
ing is generally miſplaced , 
and that ſuch an importunate 
purſuit after Learning and 
[fnowledge is no way agreeable 
to the preſent Station and 
condition of Man. For cer. 
tainly . you will no longer 
lament the loſs of your Eyes, 
for diſabling you from doin 

that, which perhaps —_ 
not be adviſeable for you to 
do, if you had them again. If 
therefore you once come to be 
convince of this, one main 
ground of your diſcontent is 
removed; and that you may, 
is the deſign of the following 
Reflections. 


The 


The Firſt ReficCtion. 


. herein the general Conduft 
+ of Human Life is taxd, 
for placing Learning and 
/ [ſnowledge, in ſuch things 
{| as arelittle or nothing per. 
0 

f 


feftive of the underſtand 
Ing. 
l. 
| E ING Naturally more than 
| S ordinarily diſpoſed to 7hougbt- 
fulneſs, and from the circumſtan- 
ces of my preſent Solitude and 
Retirement further invired to it ; 
| began one day to (all into a deep 
Meditation upon the Conduct of 
my own, and of Humane Lite. 
What Reflections I made upon 
| my 


(2) 
my own, are too peculiarly Cal- 
culated for my proper Circum- 
ſtances, to be of any General uſe, 
and therefore I ſhall not trouble 
you with them. But as for thoſe 
paſt upon the condut of Fumane 
Life, I think they are of too 

neral uſe, and withal of roo 

eighty Conſequence, not to be 
Communicated. Thefe therefore 
I ſhall think worth while to draw 
up into a little more orderly form 
than wherein they were firſt con- 
ceived, and preſent to your 
Ladyſhips Conſideration. 

IT. 

Firſt then I conſider that the 
Condu@ of Human Life muſt be 
to the Fnd of Human Life, which 
is the ſame with the Ead of Mas, 
which is Happineſs. This condud 
therefore muſt be and and neceſla» 
rily is, in Groſs to Happineſs. But 
now whereas there are two Fa 
culties or Powers of Man, by the 
right ordering of which this Hap 
pineſs is to be attain'd, Znder- 


ſtanding 


(3) 


flanding and Will, therefore more 


immedutely and diſtinatly, this 
Condudt of Human Life is in or- 
der to the Government and exer+ 
aſe of theſe two Faculties, the 
due Regulation of which is the Zn 
wediate End, to which Human 
Life is to'be Conducted, There 
is therefore a double condudt of 
Human Life, ZFntelleftnal and 
Moral, | 
HL 


As to the Moral Condu# of Hu- 
man Life, I do not intend at pre- 
kent to ſpend any RefleRions up- 
on it. Not becauſe 'tis Unexce 
tionable, but becauſe 'tis too Oh 
noxious, the general Impertinence 
and Irregularity of it being too 
open and expoſed, to any. 
And beſides 'tis a Butt, that has 
been Shot at fo often, ever ſince 
Preaching and Writing has been 
in the World, that 'tis now ſo 
thick-fet with holes, that there 


- is ſcarce room left to faſten a new 


Arrow 1n it. 


I Y. 


(4) 
. I'V, | 

But tho the Moral Condutt of 
Human Life ſtands ſo much in 
the way, and has been ſo much 
reflected upon, - yet Vit has fared 
otherwiſe with that which 1s here 
call'd JIntelleftnual; which: ſtands 
not'ſo fair a Mark, ) ndr has been 
ſo often hit. Not that 'tis really 
leſs faulty ( for perhaps we ſhall 
be found to be as much out in the 
Condu@ of our «nderſtandings 1s 
in that'of our wills ) but becauſe 
its faultineſs 1s leſs Notorious, and 
lies further in, and muſt be drawn 
forth into view by! a Chain of 
Conſequences, which not over 
' many have either - diſcernment 
enough to make,or Patience enough 
to attend to. 

V. 

This is the Reaſon why: this 
part of Human Condu@ has hi- 
therto ſcaped fo well the Cenlure 
and Animadverſion not only of 
the vulgar, but of the Maſters of 
Reaſon, who have generally 
| emptied 
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erhptied their Quivers upon the 
Mora} part ; and this is the Rea» 
fon why I am not willing it ſhould 
eſcape Now, And 1 think a good 
Reaſon too, fince next to the 
Greatneſs of an Irregulariry, no+ 
thing renders it ſo fit for Refleti- 
on, as its Privacy and Retirement, 
VI, 

The Subje&t therefore of the 
preſent Reflections is the /ntel{ettua] 
Condutt of Human Life, or as [ 
expreſs it in the Title, the Con- 
duct of Human Life with reference 
to the Study of Learcing and 
Knowledge. It is here ſuppoſed 


. that this Conduct is faulty and 


irregular, in.its being made the 
Subjet of | Refletion. What its 
Faults and | Irregularities- are, I 
ſhall ſhew by rangmg them into 
theſe three orders, with reference 
to the Fnd, | Means, and Degree 
of Aﬀettion. 

1. The placing of Learning 
and Knowledge in fuch things as 
are little or nothing PerſeRtive of 
the Underſtanding. 2. The 


(#8) 

4. The undue and' irrettular 
method of proſecuting what is 
really Perſedtive of it. | 

3- The too Importunate and 
over-carneſt purſuit after Knows 
ledge in General. 

Theſe are the three Cardinal 
Irregularities, | have obſervd in 
the Intellectual Conduct of Hu- 
man Life, and upon each of rheſe 
I ſhall beſtow a Refle4ion. 

VIT. 

The buſineſs of this firſt Re 
fletion ſhall be to Tax the 
General Condud of Human Lie, 
for placing Learning and Knows» 
ledge, in ſuch things as are little 
or nothing PerfeQtive of the ut 
derſtanding. This I confeſs to be 
a Charge of more than ordinary 
Severity and Boldneſs ; becauſe it 
faſtens an Imputation of Folly ups 
on the Learued Order ( for with 
them only is my preſent Concern) 
and not only ſo, bur alſo in that 
very thing wherein they think 
their Wiſdom and Intellefual ac- 
cormpliſhment 
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compliſhment confiſts, and upon 
which they value themſelves 
above the reſt of Mankind. To 
_=_—_ their Condut in any 

ing elſe, would be but a trivial 
Charge, and ſuch as they would 
not only readily Pardon, but Ac- 
tuowledge ; it being a common 
thing with Learned Men not only 
to own, but ſtudiouſly to affet? Ig- 
norance in things beſitles their 
Profeflion, as in Secular buſineſs, 
the common Aﬀairs of Life, the 
Myſteries of Trades and the like. 
But to cenfure them as defective 
in that one thing they pretend to, 
to make that their Blind-fde 
where they think they ſee clear- 
eſt; to maintain that they are 
not only not really wiſe and know- 
ing, but that generally they don't 
ſo much as know what true 
Knowledge is; and that they 
generally place it in ſuch things 
as contribute hittle or nothing to 
the PerfſeRtion of that, whereby 
they really excel the Brates, and 
would 


(8) 
would be thought to- excel the 
Common ſort of Men ; this is ſo-high; 
and fo diſobliging a charge, that 
I fear thoſe Who from the force of 
what ſhall be here urgd, may be 
convinc'd oftheTrath of it,will hard 
ly forgive the Boldneſs of it. 

= 76 

But as high a charge as it 1s, I 
queſtion not but that it may be,and 
will be here made good. And that 
it may appear to be true, we will 
firſt of all by way of Addreſs or 
Preparation, conſider what antectes 
dent grounds of probability there 
are,that men ſhould generally place 
Learning and Knowledge in ſuch 
things as are little or nothing 
periedive of the rational Part ; _ 


then in the ſecond place we will | 


proceed direaly to prove that 
they do ſo. . 
I'X. 
As to the firſt, yourLady/bip cans 
not be fo little acquainted either 


with hidden Springs, or outward 


Workings of humaneNature, as not 
to 
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to have obſervd that however 
ftrong and uuiverſal is the defire of 
Knowledge, yer men are general- 


' ly-more in Love with the Fame 


and Reputation of it, than with the 
thing it ſelf, There are indeed 
here and there a few humble retired 
Souls that are otherwiſe diſpoſed, 
and like your Ladyſhip are fo'far 
from loving the Fame and Credit 
of knowledge before knowledge it 
ſelf, that they don't love it at al, 
but are content to court Wiſdom 
privately, and enjoy their own 
Light in the Dark, * For it may 
* be they conſider that be their 
* Artainments what they will, 
*Fame is a thing of infinite un- 
< certainty and contingency, that 
* it' depends more upon the Hu- 
* mours of men, or ſome more 
© ſecret unaccountable Fate, than 
* upon real excellency and merit, 
* that fome have the luck to be 
* popular and cry'd up for no- 
* thing, when in the mean while _ 


© others that are really and highly 
B * des 


(10) 
* deſerving can ſcarce keep their Þ© 
* Heads above Contexep!; that the {*: 
* World is feldom juſt to true 
© Merit, and that nothing is 
© weighd in a falſer Ballanee than 
© real excellency, whether Moral 
* or IntelleQuual ; and that there 
* is little reaſon to expe it ſhould 
© ever be otherwiſe as long as Ezvy * 
 <and Apworance hold the Scales. 
*. Thea again it may be they con- 
* fider with themſelves, that ſup» 
*-poſe true worth were ſecure of 
* Reputation, yet what a poor 
* flender good is it ! For wharF'* 
*;s 'it to be talitd of, or printed 
* at? Should a Man be never ſo 
* Popular the Amtipedes will never 
* hear of him, or if they do, 
* what is he the Zetter far what: is 
* ſaid of him here? And ſhonld 
** his Fame, like the Sun, Travacl 
< round the whole Globe, behdes 
* that he is but Maſter of a Point 
* when he has AN, he can eojoy 
* no more of it but-juſt what he 
* bears, which is | 
: «6 And 


nn 


«* And yet as inconſiderable as it 


- 


* is, 'tis like to be his whole Porti- 
* on. For as for Poſthumous Glory, 
* it corhes too hate to be any 
| thing valuable. He will cirher 
© not be ſenfible of it, or deſpiſe 
* jt. For certainly it muſt needs 
| be mightily beneath the im- 
; provements of a ſeparate ſtate 
*to put any value upon the in- 
* judicious praiſes of poor Mortals 
* here below. Or ſuppoſe that a 
* Deceagd Spirit could take any 
* delight in refleting npon the 
\ Fame he has left behind him, 
* yet 'tis to be conſidered that the 
* Faſhion of this world paſſes away, 
; that thoſe in whoſe praiſes he 

* outhves himſelf,muſt alſo ſhort! 

* dye, and that then his Fame wi 
©have a Funeral, as well as hin 
* ſelf. Theſe perhaps, or ſuch like 
Confiderations, may prevail with 
your Ladyſbip and a few more 
thinking Perſons, to have but a 
very cold and indifferent regard 

for the Reputarion of Learnin 
B 2 an 


(12) | 
and Knowledge : But as for the 
generality of mankind it maſt be 
own'd that they are fond of it to 
a ſtrange degree, and are more 
concern'd to be accounted Wiſe 
and Learned, than really to be o, 


Otherwiſe I queſtion whether our 
Libraries would be fo full as they 


are. 
X. 

But now, tho the generality of 
men be ſo paſſionately and keenly 
ſer upon the fame of being Lear- 
ned and Knowing, yet (fo little 
hath Nature deſign'd to gratify this 
ambitious humour) there are but 
a veryiewthat have either a Genius 
and inclination for Learning it ſelf, 
or 2 Capacity of attaining to it. 
Not an Jnclination, becaule there 
is a great variety in the Specula- 
tive, as well as Moral inclinations 
of men, one being naturally diſpo- 
ſed to this fort of ſtudy, and ano» 
ther to that, whereas true Know- 
ledge whatever it be {which ſhall 
be conſider in its due place) is of 

one 
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one determinate kind or nature in 
general, and conſequently muſt 

vire a certain peculiar frame 
wa diſpoſition of mind. Not a 
capacity, becauſe the generality of 
men are known to have bur indif- 
ferent IntelleQtuals, ſuited to the 
exigencies of common liſe, when as 
true knowledge (what ever it be) 
muſt be ſuppoſed to be a thing of 
uncommon difficulty, and the 
ſtudy of it a work fit only for ſub- 
limer wits, the more elevated and 
Awakend part of Mankind. 

XI 


Now put theſe two things to- 

her, that almoſt all men would 

in be thought Learned and 
Knowing, and that there is bur 
here and there one that is Natu- 
rally made and fitted for true 
Knowledge, and then conſider 
what is like to be the reſult of this 
Complication. Why, the Latter 
few may ſucceed well in the ſearch 
of what they were naturally quali- 
fied for, and haviog attain'd to a 
B 3 Com- 
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Competency of true 
ſuch as is Perfeive of the Un- 
a wa they find themſelves 
under no 7ewptation to place it ig 
any thing elſe, or to bring inte 
Credit any other ſort of knows 
ledge. Becauſe having arrived &< 
far, they are either wiſe enough 
to wndervalue the Fame of being 
Learned, or elſe deſpair not of at- 
taining it by their Proficiency in 
True Knowledge, Here therefore 
they take up their reſt. | 

XII 
But now what ſhall we do with 
the others? Are they to be per- 
iwaded that they are not of a 
Make for the Study and attain- 
ment of Learning You'll find 
it tough work to convince them 
of that. But ſuppoſe it poſlible 
that they could be made ſenſibly 
that they are not like to Com» 
mence very Learned and Know- 
ing, yet all the World ſhall never 
be able to perſwade them to lay 
ilide that Natural itch of __ 
0 
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ſo accounted. But you'll fay, tho 
this Inclinationa be too Natural 
and inbred to be quite laid afide, 
yet theres hopes it may be Gs- 
verud. No nor that neither. They 
muſt put io for the Prize, and 'tis 
in vain to diſſwade them from ir. 
Bur they muſt deſpair of ever 
winning it in « fair way, being 
luppoſed not able to reach the 
Tree of Knowledge. True. They 
have therefore but one way leit, 
and that is, to twrs the. Tables, 
and cry up ſomething or other for 
Learning which they are capable 
of. No matter whether it deſerve 
that name, that is, whether it be 
really perſeQive of the Rational 
Part or no, 'tis enough it they can 
reach it. For thoſe that can't com- 
paſs ?rve Riches, and yet will have 
the Name and credit of it, are put 
upon the Necetlity of Coyuirg and 
Counterfeiting. 
X IIL 
And truly this Suppofatiog 


ſeems to me fo very reaſonable, 
B 4 that 
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that were experience altogether 
ar in the pa ways 
utterly unacquainted with t 
State of Learning in the World, 
yet if I had a Draught given me 
of Human Nature, and were told 
how much the Ambition of _—_ 
eſtcem'd as Learned and Knowing 
exceeds both the Defire and the | 
Ability to be fo, and wete.then” 
ask'd what I thought would be the 
Intelletual Conduct of Human 
Life, I ſhould without any further 
enquiry conclude that in all pro- 
bability Men would generally 
place Learning and Knowledge in 
ſuch things as ſignifie little or 
nothing to the PerfeQtion cf the 
underſtanding. 

XIV. 

But from grounds of Proba 
bility that they ſhould do ſo, let 
us proceed to prove direftly that 
they do ſo. Now in this Charge 
there is ſomething ſ#ppoſed, and 
ſomething aſſerted. The ſuppoſi- 
ton is that there are ſome t Ing, 
rae 
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the knowledge of which is little 
or nothing PerfeRive of the un- 
derſtanding, The Adſrtion is, 
that Learning is generally placed 
in the knowledge of ſuch things: 
The Proof of the Suppoſition will 
ingage my Pen.,upon the diſcuſſion 
of a veryGarious and weighty 
Queſtion, wherein the Perſeion 
of the underſlanding does conſiſt, 
or what it is that is Perſective of 
the Underſtanding 2 Which when 
we have duly fixd and ſtated, we 
ſhall then have a certain Meaſure 
to go by in the. Proof of the 
Aſſertion. 
XV. 


To the Queſtion then I anſwer, 
that the PerieQtion of the Under- 
ſtanding, as that of the will, is 
either Formal or Objeftive. The 
Formal Perfettion of the under- 
ſtanding, as that of the will, is no 
other than its Exerciſe or Operati- 
on, which is Thinking and Percep- 
tion, as that of the other is Willing 
and Chy/ing. According to the 
vulgar 
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vulgar Maxim, that the Perfedt. 


on of every thing is 'its Operation, 
which muſt be un only of 
the Formal Peferitiom. The 05- 
jeftive Perfeftion of the under- 
ſtanding is Trath, ''as that of the 
will is Good. The Reſult of theſe 
two Perfeftions Joyn'd together, 
is what in the' underſtanding we 
call Xnowledge, and what in the 
will we call Yertse. 
XVI. 

Our concern is not at preſent 
with the Formal, but with the 064- 
jettive Perfection ofthe underſtand 
ing.This wehave faid in general to 
beTruth,as that of the will is Good, 
And thus far there 1s neither Dif- 
ficulty, nor Controverfie. All there- 
fore that furrher remains to be 
here confiderd, is, what Truth 
that is which is the Objeive Per- 
fecion of the underſtanding, or, 
what Truth that is, in the Know- 
ledge of which the Perfeftion of 
the underſtanding does confiſt, 
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always and immutably good. And 
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XVII. 

- Now fince there is ſo great g 
Propartion and Correſpondence 
between the underſtanding and the 
will, 8nd the Perfettion of each, 
entrance. we ſhall make 
upon the Reſolution of this Queſti- 
n ſhall be to conſider, what good 
that is+*Wwhich is the ObjeQive Per- 
jon of the will, or, what good 
that is in the deſiring and embra- 
ing of which the PerfeQtion of the 


determin'd, will afford at leaſt a 
Fair Grawnd and Occafton, tho not 


' an infallible Meaſure for the de» 


termination of the other. 
XVTIIL 

Here then 'twill be neceſſary to 
premiſe a Conſideration of the 
Kinds of good. The moſt general 
diſtribution of which 1 conceive 
ta be intatheſe two, Necefary and 
Cantingent good. By neceſſary 
good | underſtand that which can- 
not but be good, that which is 


this 


( 26 
this comprizes = it the good 
of the End which is Jeſireable for 
it ſelf, commonly called Pleaſant 
good. And the good of the Means, 
which has an immutable con» 
nexion with it, and is defirable 
for the other, commonly call'd 
Profitable Good. By Contingent good 
T underſtand that which may, or 
may not be good, and is good, 
whenever it is ſo, only upon a Po- 
fitirve account, becauſe enjoynd 
by the Will of a Competent Au- 
thority. This can never be the good 
of the End, or a ſelf-defirable 
Good ; 'nor can it be ſuch a good 
of the Means as has a Natural and * 
immutable connexion with it ; but 
always an Arbitrary and Muta- 
ble Means. 
XIX. 

This being briefly premiſed, 1 
ſhall venture to aſſert that that 
good which is the ObjeQive Per- 
ſection of the Will is Neceſſary 
Geod. Either that which is Self 
defirable, as God the Univerſal, or 


any 
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dty other particular pleaſant good, 
Or elſe that which has an inmmuta- 
ble Connexion with it, - as Moral 
good. - As for Contingent good, 
that is no otherwiſe perſeive of 
the Will, than in the. force and 
vertue of the neceſſary good. For 
Obedience to a poſitive Law is no 
otherwiſe a Vertue, than as 'tis in- 
cluded in ſome general natural 
Law, whereof 'tis a contingent in» 
ſtance. Which is alſo the ground 
commonly aſlign'd by Caſui/ts, why 
Human Laws oblige in — 
According to that of Aquinas, Lex 
Humana Obligat in Conſcientia, 
quatenus participat legem zter- 
nam & Naturalem. An Human 
Law obliges in Conſcience as much as 
it partakes of the Eternal and Na- 
tural Law. That is, as far as it is 
founded, or relies upon the immu- 
table will of God and the Dictate 
of Natural Reaſon. 
X 

This is too plain to »eed much 
Proof, though not fo plain þ wo 

t 


(25) | 
that it wey be demonſtrated. If 
then « Reaſon; be demanded why 
the objective Perſeftion of the 
Will is only neteſfry, rot comin» 
| good, 'twill be ſufficient vo 

, that that only is Perfective 
of the Wilt, which naturally, and 
of it ſelf, makes it Happy, and , 
wherein ſhe can acquieſce with ſ@- 
tisfeRion and delight. But this 
is only neceſlary good, that which 
s efentially; intrinſically, and im- 
tratably good, either as the End, 
or as having a Natural Connexion 
with it, either of which involves 
Happineſs. As for contingent 

ood, rhat is fuppoſed to be of if 
Kaif different as to Happineſs, 
and tho by poſitive Ordination it 
may be made a condition of it; 
per ſhif{ it contributes to it only as 
an Arbitrary Means, which has nd 
inward goodneſs m it ſelf, and 
whoſe whole Morast Excelleney is 
deriv'd from ſome- general Law of 
Reaſon, whereof 'tis an inſtance 
by acexdent, and in vertue wheie! 
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king the Rock, had nothing mo» 
rally good or perietive of the Will 
in it, but only as 'twas an Inſtance 
of that Gewera/ Law of obeying the 
Divine Will in all things. Nor did 
the Vertue of Moſes conſiſt, pro- 
rly and ſtritly ſpeaking, in fri 
» Trenne < but in Oheying God 
by {triking the Rock. 
8X1. 

By this it appears what good 
that is, in the deſiring and embra- 
cing of which the Moral Perfedi- 
on of the Will does properly and 
vltimately conſiſt. That it is Ne- 
cefſary,not Contingent good, Whence 
we may take inſtruction how 10 
ſlate the Perfection of the under- 
flanding, which we ſhall do by 
following the fame Common Mes- 
fure. Firſt then be is here alſo 
premiſed, that as in relation to 
the Will, all gead iscither Neceſſary 
or Contingent, 10 in relation to the 
Underſtanding, all 7r«th is cither 
Nerefſary or Contingent. F yd 

es 


6f it obliges, Thus Moſess tris Ex. rj. 
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| fides the” immediateneſs of the 
' Oppoſition, which is Contradicto- 


Fid. Rea- 

fon and Re- 
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ry, T further conſider, that that 
muſt be the Adzquate diviſion of 
Trath which is of Beivg, Truth 
being a property of Being, and 
ſuch a one, as tho formally and 
Abſtraaly different ( for the fub- 
*}t mult never be included in the 
Preciſe Reaſon of the Property ) 
is yet Materially, and Concretely 
the fame with it. But now Ne- 
ceſſary and Contingent is the Ade- 
quate Diviſion of Being, therefore 
alſo of Truth. 
XXII. 

By Neceſſary Truth I under- 
ſtand that which cannot but be 
True, that which is always and 
immutably True. Such 1s God 
among Simple Truths, who is im- 
mutably what he &, and all the 
Divine Ideas which (as T haveeclſe- 
where abundantly explain'd it) are 
the very Eſſence of God, as vari- 
ouſly imitable or participable, thus 
or thus. Such alſo among Complex 
Truths 
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Truths are all Propoſitions of Eter- 
nal Truth, whether Abſolute or 
Hypothetical, with all their regu- 
lar - Inferences and Concluſions, 
which ( as I have alſo elſewhere 
ſhewn ) are nothing elſe but the 
Divine Ideas themfelves as they pid. the 

reſpe&t each other according to /#=e Tree- 


their ſeveral immutable Habitudes 3%; *© 
and Combinations. 
XXII. 


By Contingent Truth I under- 
ſtand that which may or may not 
be True, that whoſe Truth depends 
not upon the Eſſence of God. 
( That Growd and Pillar of all 
Neceſſary Trath ) but only upon 
his Meer Will and free Pleaſure, 
either decreeing or permitting. 
Such among Simple Traths are all 
Created Beings, the whole Eiypal 


World, and all things in it, which 


tho made according to the Eternal 
and Immutable Patterns of the 
Divine Ideas or Archetypal World, 
yet in themſelves are Temporary 
and Mutable, Such alſo among 

C Complex 
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ex Traths are all thoſe Pro- 
itions the Terms of which-have 
no Eſſential or Immutable Con-« 
nexion with each other, but are 
ſo and fo combined and related, 
meerly by the Decree or Permil- 
fron of him, who is the Author 
of whareyer is beſides himſelf. 
XXIV. 

Under the Firſt order of Truths 
are comprehended all thole things 
which are the Matter of thoſe Arrs 
and Sciences which are built apon 
Stable and immoveable Foundati- 
ons, which depend not upon the 
Syſtem of the Preſent World, but 
were antecedent to it, ahd might 
have been ftudy'd before 'twas 
made, and according to which 
the World it fef was made, fach 
as Theology, Metaphyſics, Morality, 
Geometry, &c. together with all 
thoſe unchangeable Rules and 
Meaſures of Reaſon and Cornfe- 
quence which are to be uſed about 
them all, which is rhe Subject 
ot that Art or Scichce we call 
Logic. 


(27) 
Logic. Under the ſecond order 
are CEE all Matters of 
Fat, all Temporary Events, all 
Natural or Artificial Effefs, &ec. 
Which are the Matter of all Ar- 
bitrary and Mutable Sciences ; as 
Hiſtory, Chronology, Knowledge of 
Tongues, &c. Which began with 
this Mundan Syſtem, and ſtand of 
fall with it. 
XXV. 

Now as that good which is 
Primely and properly Perfedtive 
of the Will is Neceſſary good, fo 
following the fame Proportion I 
ſhall not doubt to aſſert, that that 
Truth which is Primely and Pro- 
perly Perfeqive of the Under- 
franding is alſo Neceſſary Truth. 
And as Contingent good is no 0% 
therwiſe Perfeive of the Will, 
than in the Force and Vertue of 
the Neceſſary good ( as was dbove 
Explaind) ſo likewiſe Contingent 
Truth, is no otherwiſe PerfeCtive 
of the underſtanding than in the 
Force and Vertue of Neceſlary 
C32 Truth, 
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Truth, that is, of the Divine Ideas 
wherein 'tis contain'd. As for 
Example, when I Speculate ſome 
Particular Artificial Triangle which 
is a Contingent Simple Truth, 
it is no otherwiſe Perſcive of 
my- Underſtanding than as it is 
beheld in its Neceſſary and Im- 
mutable Nature, or ( which is all 
one ) in the Divine /dea, And 
thus again when I form a Propoft- 
tion concerning this Triangle, by 
aſcribing to it ſome Property or 
other, which is a Contingent 
Complex Truth, this again 1s no 
otherwiſe Perteive of my Un- 
derſtanding than as it belongs to, 
and is beheld in the Nature of a 
Triangle in Common, which is 
Neceſlary and Immutable, being 
no other than an Idea, or a De- 
terminate Mode of the Divine 
Omniformity. So that at lengil1 
the Perfetion of the underſtand- 
ing is reſolv'd into the Knowledge 
of Necellary Truth, which is its 
only Objective Pericction ; thar 
which 


( 29 ) 
which is Contingeat being noWway 
perfetive of it, but only in ver- 
tue of the other. 

XXVTI 

I am (Madam) very ſenſible 
how ſtrange and Paradoxical this 
way of Philoſophizing will ſeem 
to thoſe who are either unaddid- 
ed tro Meditation in general, or 
not converſant in Theories of this 
kind, and therefore for their ſakes, 
rather than for any inevidence of 
the Argement, I will give ſome 

Proof and Confirmation of ir, 
which I will fo order, that it ſhall 
be an Explanationat the ſame time. 
I will therefore firſt ſhew that »:is 

ſo, and ſecondly, how and why *tis 

ſo. That it is ſo [ prove thus : 

Firſt, I ſuppoſe that God was 
once when there was nothing be- 
ſides God. Again, I ſuppoſe that 

as the Being of God did go before 

all other being in Order of time, 
ſo in Order of Nature it was ante. 
cedent even to the Will of Crea- 
ting, putting, or permitting any 
thing, 


(30) 
thing. Again, I ſuppoſe that 
there was therefore then no other 
Truth but neceſſary Truth, that 
is, the Divine Ideas with their ſe- 
veral Habitudes and Complicati- 
ons. I ſuppoſe again, that there- 
fore God muſt be confiderd as 
knowing then only theſe neceſſary 
Truths. And yet ſuppoſe again, 
that God was as perieR then as he 
is now ; and conſequently, that 
the Divine Underſtanding was as 
perfet then as now, the Nature 
of God requiring not only that he 
ſhould be Abſolutely Perfeft, but 
that he ſhould be fo in himſelf. 
Whencel infer, that therefore the. 
whole Perfte&tion of the Divine 
Underſtanding is to be reſolv'd in- 
to the ſole knowledge of Neceſſary 
Truths, and that the knowledge of 
Contingent Truth gives no PerieQi- 
on toit, any otherwiſe than as tis 
beheld in that which is neceſfary, 
as was ſaid before. 
XVII. 
From this Proceſs of m—_—_— 
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| preſume 'tis ſufficiently evidene, 
that the Objetive Perfeftion of 
the Dizuine Underſlanding is only 
Neceffary Trath, which I rake in 
the firſt place to be a ſtrong ground 
of preſumption, that the Perfei- 
on of Human Underſtanding does 
alſo conſiſt in the ſame. But ta 
make it further plain that it does 
ſo, I ſuppoſe again, that nothing 
were to exiſt but only God, and 
one Intelligent Being ; and that 
this Intelligent Being had the ſult 
and perſe& fruition of God. Upon 
this ſuppoſition I enquire, whether 
this Intelligent Being would be 


' perfectly Happy or no ? Without 


all queſtion he would, as enjoying 
an All:ſufficient Goad, Well, if fo, 
then he muſt be perfe&ly happy 
in his 7nderſtauding. And yet 'tis 
molt certain, that he could then 
have the knowledge at very little 
more than Neceffary Truth ; for all 
that he could poſſibly know he» 
ſides, waubl be only that he him-» 
ſelf did exiſt, and that he knew 

C 4 theſe 
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theſe Neceſlary Truths, and that 
he was happy in the knowledge of 
them, yrs the like. And leſt the 
knowledge of ſuch Contingencies 
ſhould be thought any Accumu- 
lation to his Happineſs, we will 
carry our Hypotheſis a little fur- 
ther, by ſuppoſing that this Intel- 
ligent Being were not to attend to 
any of his own Perfſefions, or to 
any of thoſe few Contingent 
Truths reſulting from them, bur 
were only” to Contemplate God 
and the Divine Ideas ; and then I 
demand whether his underſtanding 
would be ſufficiently perfected or 
no? 'Tis neceſſary toanſwer in the 
Affirmative, whence 'tis alſo as 
neceſſary to conclude, that the 
only Objective Perfetion of our 

underſtanding is Neceſſary Truth. 

XXVIIL 

This I think ſufficient to prove 
that 'z/s ſo. I ſhall now briefly 
explain the Mode of it, by ſhew- 
ing how and why tis ſo ; and I ac- 
count for it after this manner. 
Neceſlary 
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Neceſſary Truth is the ſame with 
the Divine Ideas ; and accordingly 
Plato, 1 remember, calls Science 
a Participation of 1deas, and the 
Divine Ideas are the very Eſſence 
of God, as 'tis variouſly imitable 
according to its Omniformity : Ne- 
ceſlary Truth therefore is no other 
than the Eſſence of God, the very 
Subſtance of the Divinity. More 
particularly, it is the ſame with 
the Divine 2iy@&, the ſecond Per- 
ſon in the Holy Triad, who is 
'1 drawn @& ovexns as Philo ſpeaks, 
the Archetypal Seal, and wau& 
yorris the Intellettual World, and ———_— 
«pimmy pgdryua the Archetypal p.3. 
Paradigme,and iis Winer, the Idea 
of Ideas. Whom alſo the Scripture 
repreſents as the Wiſdom of his Fa- 
ther,and as the Light of the World, 
and who inlightens every Man 
that comes into it, not only Efict 
ently (as 'tis vulgarly underſtood) 
but alſo Formally, he himſelf - be- 
ing the Truth, and the Light, in 
which we ſee all things. 

XXIX. 
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XXIX. 

Theſe things (Madam) I. only 
hint to you, referring you for fur- 
ther ſatisfaQtion to your deſerved» 
ly admired Monſieur Malebraxcbe 
in his de la Recherche de la Verit6, 
and to a Treatiſe of mine calld 
Reaſon and Religion ; where | have 
purpoſely treated of the Divine 
1deas,and of our (ceing all things in 
them : In which however whatever 
is deficient ſhall be fupplied in ano- 
ther Latin» Treatiſe of a larger 
compaſs, now under_my hands, 
and which I ſhall communicate to 
the World e're long (if God pleaſe 
to continue my Liſe and Health 
under the Title of Theoria Mundi 
Hdealis, frve Metapbylica Platonica, 

X X X. | 

However, leſt I ſhould be 
thought to proceed upon a preca- 
rious ground, I will here give you 
one ſhort and.evident Demonſtra- 
tion that Neceſſary Truth is the 
very Eſſence of God, and then 
advance, That God is the cauſe 


of 
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of whatever is beſides himſelf,or that 
whatever is,is either God or the c& 
ſet of God, is a clear and acknow- 
ledg'd principle. Upon which 1 

thus argue; Neceſlary Truth is 
cither God, or the Effet of God. 

But it is not the Effet of God, 

therefore it is no other than God 
himſelf. 

XXXL 


That it is not the Effect of God, 
is evident from the many Abfur- 
dities that would follow upon that 
Suppoſition. For firſt, God would 
be then a Neceſſary Agent ; for if 
Neceflary Truth be an Ffed, tis 
a Neceſſary Effet, and a Neceſſary 
Effet muſt have a Neceſlary Cauſe. 
Again, God would not only be a 
Neceſſary Agent, but alſo (which 
is worſe) an nintelligent Agent. 
The conſequence is unavoidable, 
for if Truth te the Eflet of God, 
then antecedeatly to the effecting 
of it, there was no Truth, and 
conſequently no Anowledge. Again, 
if Neceſſary Truth be the nn 
0 
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of God, then the PerfeRion of the 
Divine Underſtanding muſt be 
ſuppoſed to depend upon ſome- 
thing that is not God ; nay, 'upon 
ſomething Created by God. "Twill 
follow again, that God has made 
ſomething which: he cannot de- 
ſtroy. And laſtly, to add no 
more, if Neceſlary Truth -be the 
Effet of God, then there will -be 
ſomething Neceſſary, Immutable, 
and Eternal, &c. beſides God. 
The Conſequences are all p/ain, and 
ſo are the Abſurdities. The laſt 
of which appeared fo great to the 
Excellent Monfreur Poiret, a ſtiff 
Oppoſer of your beloved Male- 
Cogitatio- branche, and of the Ideal Philoſo- 
— ora phy, that he urges this as one Ar- 
Deo p. 296, EUMent againſt the very being of 
Neceſſary Truth , becauſe then 
there would be ſomething Neceſſa- 
ry beſides God, not conſidering 
that this Neceſſary Truth is really 
one and the ſame with God hims 
ſell. And this alone puts by the 
torce of his Argument againſt the 
being 
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being of Neceſſary Truth, which 
however is ſufficiently concluſive 
to the purpoſe we now aim at, 
that' Neceſlary Truth is. not the 
Effe# of God. For if it were, 
then his Abſurdity would come 
in, and there would be ſomething 
Neceſſary beſides God. Since 
then Neceſlary Truth is not the 
Efe of God, it remains by Ver- 
tue of the premiſed Disjunition,that 
it muſt be no other than the very 
Subſtance and Eſſence - of the 
Deity. 
XXXIL 

I further conſider, that the 
Eſſence of God is intimately and 
iwnmediately united to the mind of 
Man ; this is plain from Scripture, 
which tells us that in God is our 
Life, our Motion, and our Being, 
And from Philoſophy, which aſſures 
us, that what pervades all things, 
muſt needs be immediately united —_—_ 
with every thing. And for this, gre & 
you have the Authority of your  wriz 
excellent Malebranche, who _— _—_ 

ore 
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fore calls God the Place of Shirits, 

as Space is the Place of Bodtes. . 
XXXIII, 

Now upon theſe two Suppoſt- 
tions, that Neceſſary Truth is the 
fame with God himſelf, and that 
the Eſſence of God is immediately 
united to the Mind of Man, -'tis 
eaſie ro Conceive how and why 
Neceflary Truth ſhould be - the 
Objefive Perfetion of our Un- 
derſtanding ; ſince to make gn 
ObjeR Perftetive of the Faculty, 
nothing elſe is requiſite, than that 
it be its proper Good, and that it be ' 
intimately Preſent to it. And this 
will alſo ſufficiently give us to 
underſtand that Contingent Trath 
cannot be the Obhjetive Perſtetion 
of the Mind ; firſt, becauſe thar is 
a Created Being, whereas God 
alone is our prorer Good. And 
ſecondly,becauſe tis without us,and 
cannot be immediately united to. 
our minds, without which condi 
tion, were it never ſo Perfetive 
otherwiſe, it could contribute 
nothing 
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nothing to the Perfeftion of ont 
Underſtandings. 
XXXIV, 

And thus have I given a full 
Reſolution to that Curious and 
Important Queſtion which the 
Proof of my Suppoſition ingaged 
me upon, and which is to be the 
Meafure of what follows in this 
RefleQtion. It is plain from hence, 
that chere are fome things the 
Knowledge whereot is little or 
nothing perfeive of the under- 
ſtanding. For as I have thewn, 


'tis not Contingent but Neceſſary 


Truth, wherein the Periteftion of 
the Underſtanding 'does confift. 
Whence it follows rhat True Leart- 
ng ought to be placed m rhe 
Knowledge of Neceſſary 7rath, in 
the Comprehenſion of thoſe Arts 
and Sciences whoſe Foundations 
are not Arbitrary, but Stable and 
Immutable, and in underſtanding 
the Eternal and Unchangeable 
Laws and Meaſures of Reaſon and 
Conſequence, He therefore is the 

truly 
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nyly Learned and Knowing Man); 

has furniſh'd his Mind with 
bright and clear .Ideas, lodg'd 
them orderly and regularly in kis 
Head, and ſettled the Relations 
and Conſequences of one to ano- 
ther. He that is able to think 
clearly and diſtinly (for fo much 
a Man knows, as he diſtinaly 
underſtands, and no more) to 
judge truly and ſolidly, and to 
reaſon dependently and conſe- 
quentially. In ſhort, he that ſees 
moſt of the Divine 1deas, is moſt 
familiarly converſant in the Intelli- 
gible World, and has the largeſt 
and the cleareſt view of the Field 
of 7rath. This 1 hold to be 
Learning, and Intelletualt Per- 
fetion, and beſides what Argu- 
ments I have alledged in. behalf 
of this Hypotheſis it is further 
Confirmed by the Authority of 
Plato, when he makes the Fappi- 
»eſs or Perfettion of Man (for tis 
all one) to conſiſt in the Contem« 


plation of Ideas. 
XXXYV, 
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Foros XXXV, 
But notwithſtanding the un- 
queſtionable Certainty of the Pre- 
eve this is not 'that Meaſure 
which the generality of the World 
has' thought fit to proceed by. 
Learning is generally placed in 
the Knowledge of Contingent, not 
of Neceſſary Truth. For your 
Ladyſbip very well Knows that the 
World does not eſteerh him a 
Learned Man whoſe Learning 
has Clear'd his underſtanding, who 
is arrived to clearneſs and Dis- 
ſtinfneſs of Conception, and is a 
thorough Maſter of Notion» and 
Diſcourſe. No, 'twill coſt great 
Pains, great Labour of Mind, and 
anxiety of Thinking to arrive to 
this Pitch. \ Nor will all the Pains 
in the World do, unleſs a Man be 
Naturally made for-it, unleſs he 
be of a Notional Complexion, and: 
has had his Head caſt in a Meta- 
phyfical Mould. Whereupon this 
Attainment is like to be the Lot 
of a very Few. This therefore 
D muſt 
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muſt not be Learnmyg, but ſome- 
thiog ee muſt, that hes more 
within Common. reach, tho of no 
real Moment to, the PerſeQion' af 
the vnderſtanding. Such (as L 
have: ſhewn) arc Contorgent Truths, 
and ' yet Learning is: generally 
placed + in the twledes of 


theſe. 
XXYXYVL 

For firſt, 'tis reckon'd\a notable 
point of Learning to underſtand 
vatiety of Laygwages. This alone! 
gives a Man. a: Title to 
without one Grain of Senſe z 
on the other ſide, let a Man be am 
Angel for Notion and Diſcaerſe, 
yet unleſs be can expreſs the ſame 
thoughts in variety of words, he 
may. go for a Retjonal, but will by 
no means be eſtcem'd 2 Learned 
Man. And this brings to my.mind 
a Paſſage which I met with;nort 
long ſince in Londen, where being 
in Company with an Ingenious 
French Man, I ask't him of what 
repute M. Malebranche was with 
the 
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the Learned in France > He told 
me, that he was lookd apon as a 
great Maſter of Notion and Specu- 
lation, but as a Man of no great 
Learning. I askd him, why 2 Be- 
cauſe, ſaid he, he underſtands bur 
few Languages. How much that 
excellent Authors Talent may lie 
that way I am not concern'd. But 
whatever it be, the moſt Learned 
bf them all muſt give me leave to 
fay, thatTI would rather be Maſter ' 
of a Quarter of his Senſe, than of 

all the Languages that may be 
form'd out of the Alphabet. But is 
it not a ſtrange thing that fo 
much Streſs ſhould be laid upon 
ſuch a 7rifile » For what am I the 
befter for being able to tell what 
'rtis a Clock in ſeveral p_ 
What does this fignifie to the Per- 
fetion of - my underſtanding ? 
Words are purely in order to 
Thought and Senſe, and therefore 
are of no further value than as 
they ſerve as helps either to Leary, 
or to Communicate the other, To 
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afte&t them therefore for -thens- 
ſelves, 1s to turn the Means into 
the End, than which nothing is 
more abſurd. And yer this vain 
peice of Pedantry has prevaild all 
the World over, and with ſome 
ro that degree,that they have con- 
founded 1deas with Words, and 
have made all Science to terminate 
in the latter. Thus the Philoſo- 
phers of the Nominal way, and 
particularly Mr. Hobbs who makes 
Reaſon to be nothing elſe but 
Sequela Nominum, a well orderd 
Train of Words. Never certainly 
was there a groſſer peice of Ido» 
latry, nor a plainer Argument of 
the great degeneracy of Mankind. 
And tho all the Multiplier of 
Tongues are not Comprehended 
under this latter charge, yet it may 
concern them to conlider, how 
great a Folly it muſt needs be, to 
place Learning in that, which is 
one of the greateſt Curſes upon 
Earth ,, and which ſhall urterly 
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Again, it paſſes for an extraor- 
dinary part of Learning. to under- 
ſtand Hiftory, that is, in other 
words, to know what a company 
of filly Creatures, call'd Mex, have 
been doing for almoſt this 600 
years. Now what is my under- 
ſtanding the Perfecter for know- 
ing this? I deny not bug that there 
'are ſome matters of Fac, as the 
more remarkable Turns of Fccle- 
fraſtical Hiſtory, together with the 
greater revolutions of the Civil 
World, that may be of Moment to 
be known, not that the-knowledge 
of them as ſuch is Learning, or 
Perfeive of the underſtanding , 
but becauſe by diſcovering to us 
the Condud of Divine Providence 
they fupply us with occafions of 
adoring and glorifying the wiſdom 
and goodneſs of God, I am not 
therefore againſt the Evowing theſe 
things, but only I would not have 
men think themſelves the Wiſer or 
more Learned for ſuch XAnowledge. 
D 3 Fox 
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For 'tis one thing to ſay that a 
thing deſerves to be known, and 
another to lay that 'tis Learning, of 
Wiſdom to know it» For a thing 
may deſerve to be known, not as 
perfefting the underſtanding , but 
meerly as touching upon our Inte- 
reſt. I grant therefore that it may 
be of Conſequence to know ſome 
Hiſtorical paſſages, if we are any 
way concerned 1n them, and lo it 
may to know the Clock has ſtruck 
One, if I have appointed an Afrg- 
mation at that time ; but ſure the 
bare naked Theory of the Clock's 
having ſtruck one, can add but 
little to the ſtock of my Intel- 
lectual Perfetion, The moſt tri- 
vial matter of Fat in the World 
is wotth knowing, if I have any 
concern depending upon it ; and 
the greateſt without that is utterly 
inſignificant. So that tis not from 
the perfetting of our Underſtanding, 
but from the Relation they have to 
our /ntereſt, that theſe things de» 
lcrve to be known. 

| XXXVIIL, 
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| MXXVIIE 

"This is ſufficiently plain from 
the Meafure we' have premiſed, 
by which noTruth is perfecive of 
the underſtanding but only Necefſa- 
yy Trath. Burt to addreſs my ſelf 
more Convincingly to the great 
Magnifiers of 2rfory, I ſhall only 
deſire their anſwer to this one 
Queſtion. Suppoſe ſuch and fach 
Marters of Fa, on the knowledge 
of which they Found their title ro 
Learning, and perhaps, glory 
more in rhe mon them, than the 
Aﬀors themſelves did in the doing 
them. Suppoſe, 1 fay, fach mat- 
| ters of Fact had never been done ; 
ſuppoſe Fabius had never Wea- 
therd out Fawmibal by Delays ; 
nor Cyrus took Babylon by drain- 
ing the River into the Ditches, 
what loſs or diminution would this 
havebeen to the PerfeAion of their 
Underſtandings > They cannot 
fay it would have been any. And 
why then ſhould the knowing 
them now they are done, be reck- 
D 4 ond 
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on'd as an Intellequal Improve» 


ment 2 And yet we find that *tis 


ſo, and that Men ſtudy theſe 
things not only for their «ſe (for 
that I allow) but for their meer 
Theory, placing Learning in ſ«ch 
Hiſtory, which has nothing to 
commend it but only that it tells 
you ſuch and ſuch things were 
done. Of this impertinent ſort is 
the greateſt part of the Roman and 
Greczan Hiſtory, which (had not 
the World Yoted it for Learning) 
would no more concern a Man to 
know, than that a Bird has dropt 
a feather upon the Pyreneay 
Mounrains. 
XXXIX. 

Again, it goes for a Notable 
piece of Learning to underſtand 
Chronology, to be able to adjuſt the 
Intervals and diſtances of Time, 
ro know when ſuch an Action was 
done, when ſuch a Famous Man 
flouriſh'd, and who and 'who were 
contemporary, and the like. Now 
| deny not, but that while Men 
ive 
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lvein this-World, they may be 
concern'd to-have ſome acquaintance 
with theſe! things, by '\reaſon of 
ſome intereſt | or - other oor, de- 
pends upon it. It may therefore, 
Ifay, | 4 purpoſes, be con» 
venient to know that. For in- 
ſtance, there is a twofold Ara (or 
date) of the Victory at Adtium, 
the one reckon'd from the Fight at 
the Promontory of Aium, ac- 
cording to the account of Dio and 
Xiphilinus :; the other from the 
taking of Alexandria, and the 
Death of: Cleopatra, according to 
Ptolemy, Joſephus, Euſebius, and 
Cenſorinus. But however, concern- 
ing this may be, with reſpeR to 
its »/efulneſs, yet certainly as to 
any Jntelletual Perfettion that 
accrues by it, _ it muſt needs be a 
very unedifying Stuffage of Mind ; 
and yet 'tis counted a great Accom- 
pliſhment aad Exrichment of is, 

X L. 

Another thing there is which 
paſſes for wonderful Learning, 
which 


($) 
which 1 teathot wall 'teduce either 
to Neceſſary or Contiwgent ny 
for indeed it does 'wet 
Truthat all,and that isvu 
cal way of Diſpuration. And ins 
deed it may well be eafl'd fo, ' fot 
as *tis generally matiagd, tis no- 
thing bur meer Quibbling «nd 


Ne not A but P 
For ſuppoſe the Queſtion be, 
'Whether he that has Faith ſhall be 


ſaved > No fays the Opponent, 


If the Damn'd Tavs Faith, then 
not every one that has Faith ſhall 
be ſaved ; But the Damn'd have 
Faith. Thereſore, Ge Here "tis 
plain that the Word Faith, tho it 
has Something in Common in both 
Propoſitions, yet according to the 
mtire Idea (ignifies one thing in 
one Propoſitton, and another in 
another. And why then is not 
the whole Proceedure to be re- 
jected as Idle and Impertinent ? 
As for downright Fallacy and 
Equivocation- where there is a 
Manifet "Ambiguity ( as between 
; Dog 
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Dog, one ſignifying =« 
Cleft Sign, and the 'ortier & 
Terreſtial Animal ) this is every 
where deſpiſed and laught at as un» 
becoming both the Acamen and 
the Gravity of a Difputant. And 
we think we have ſufficiently dif 
charged our hands of fuch an 
Argument, by Crying out that 
theſe are Fear Terms in the Syilo- 
giſm. But now I would fain know 
whether it be not the fame to all 
real purpoſes in-the foremention'd 
Inſtance, which is after the Com- 
mon way of our Scholaſtic Diſpu- 
tation? Is not Faith and Faith 
there, as much an Ambiguity as 
Dog and Dog here? Foft my part 
| can perceive but this only Dit- 
ference, that Dog and Dog have 
nothing in Common but the Name, 
whereas Faith and Faith have 
ſome Geaerical Part wherein they 
agree. But what does this Mend 
the Matter? For tho there be 
fome Generical Agreement, yer 
take 'em according to their whoſe 
Ideas, 
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part with i its Contr Difference} al 
and 'tis -plain that :they fignifie 
two different things, and conſe 
quently that there 1s really as great 
an Ambiguity here as there. And 
this we plainly Confeſs when we 
come to Diſtingaiſh. For what is 
a Diſtinition but a Pointing out of 
an Ambiguity? What is it elſe but 
to ſay, that ſuch a thing is True 
in this Senſe, but not in that; 
True in that Senſe wherein the 
Point of the Queſtion is not con- 
cernd, but not in that wherein it 
is. No? why then, notwithſtand- 
ing the Generical Agreement the 
Procedure is as fallacious and Ims+ 
pertinent as when the Queſtion be- 
ing about Star-Dog, the Ky ry 
is about Land-Dog. And yet (ſuch 
is -the inconſiſtency of Human 
Judgment ) the one 1s counted 7ri- 
fling, and the other Serious Ar- 
guing, Whereas indeed no Argus 
ing can be ſo,but where the Terms 
of the Queſtion are firſt Defined 
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Ideas, that 'is,- take the Generical X 
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(as is done.in Geometry) and then 
always uſed according to the firſt 
Stated Senſe. All Diſputing any 
otherwiſe than ſo, muſt neceſſari- 
ly be nothipg elſe-but.meer Pur- 
zing, only much worſe than what 
is in common uſe, becauſe 'tis Pun- 
ring when: a Man Pretends to be 
Seriow. And yet this is made 2 
confiderable-Part of our Academi- 
cal Education and Learning, . And 
to this I add this further Remark, 
that '*tis reckon'd a notable Excel- 
tence to be able to Spin out an 
Argument to a great length, and 
he ws counted the beſt Arguer 
that can thus Pur longeſt. Whereas 
indeed did-a Man ſpeak to the 
Purpoſe, * Brevity would. be his 
greateſt Excellence. | 
X LI. 

There are many other things 
which the unaccountable humour 
of the World has: t#/»d up for 
Learning, which 7gnorance will 
never be the better for, and which 
Wiſdom does not need. Thus 'tis 

count» 
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counted Learning to have tumbled 
over a multitude of Books, eſpes 
cially if:greer ones, and old ones, 
and ebſcewe ones, but moſt of a 
if Manuſcripts ; the recovery 

one of which is reckond ſo much 
added to the Commonwealth of 
Learning, as they call it.” A Welk. 
read Man ſignifies the very ſame 
as a Learned Man in Mens 
Diflionaries, and by Well-read 
they dont mean one that has read 
well, that has clear'd and improv'd 
his underſtanding by his reading, 
but only one that has read a great 
deal, tho perhaps he has puzzled 
and confounded his Notions by 
doing ſo. Thus again it goes for 
Learning, to be acquainted with 
Mens Opinions, eſpecially of "the 
Ancients, to know what this or 
that Philoſopher held, 'what this 
or thit Author ſays, tho perhaps 
he ſays nothing but what is either 
Abſurd, or Obviewſly True, Thus 
for inſtance, what can be more 
Abſurd than that Farcy of Empes 


docles, 


poſed of Fire, the yori of Air, 
andrhat Ferre made the Day, 


and the tatter- Night 2 And yer to 
know thisis Learning. And what 


that Privation 'mulſt go before the 
introduction” of: : the Form in all 
Generation ? \And yet 'tis Learn- 
vd} ing to know'that he taught thus, 
ig, | tho it be'a\ thing ſo plain, and fo 
rat meer. the Serface, that a Child can't 
ed} mils of it. To know the thing 
is nothing, becauſe ſo plain and 
caſte, but to know thas Ariſtorle 
held it, that's the Learning,” Nay, 
to. inſtance: ina matter of- greater 
difficulty, 'tho 1 know'very well, 
and am able to demonſtrate the 
grounds of the Atomical: Philoſophy, 
or the Motion of the Earth, - or the 
Circulation of the Blood, yer [ 
ſhall not be admitted into the Or- 
der of the Learned, unleſs 1 am 
able 
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able to tell that Moſcizs the Phani- 
cian invented the” firſt: and that 
Democritss and Lencippus aiter- 
wards-improved it, and that the 
two latter owe their diſcovery to 
Copernitus/and Harvey: i So much 
more Learned an atchievement-''is 
itto know Opinions i-than : things: 
and accordingly, -* thoſe are: recks+ 
on'd the. molt Learned: Authors, 
who have-given the» greateſt Spes: 
cimens of this kind of Knowledge, 
Thus is Picus Mirandule more 'ad-' 
mired for the Examination he ' has 
made of the Doctrine of 'the: Pas: 
gans, than any of them were for' 
what they deliver'd ; and: Platarch 
has got.more Credit: from the 
Hiſtory he gives ot their Opinions, 
in the. .2d. Tome of: his Works, 
than from any of his Rational and 
Moral Diſcourſes. - And were he 
not accounted Learned for the 
Former, -1 queſtion whether the 
Latter (tho tar more excellent than 
they are) would ever have given 
him that-Title. 

XLII 
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XLII. 

Now (Madam) what an hard 
and unreaſonable impoſition * is 
this, that tho I am able to Think 
and Write never ſo much like an 
Angel my ſelf, yet I muſt not be 
accounted a Man of Learning, 
unleſs I can tell what every whim- 
ſical Writer has faid before me ! 
And how hard will this fall upon 
thoſe, whoſe lot is to breathe in the 
laſt Ages of the World, who muſt 
be accountable for all the Whims 
and Extravagancies of ſo many 
Centuries? And yet this is made 
ſo great a part of Learning, that 
theLearning of moſt Men lies in 
Books rather than in Things ; and 
among Authors, where one writes 
upon Things, there are twenty that 
writes upon Books. Nay, ſome 
have carried this odd humour on 
ſo far, that 'tis thought Learning 
to know the very Titles of Books, 
and their ſeveral Editions, with the 
time and place, when and where 


they were Printed. And I have 
E met 
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met with ſeveral my felf, that 
have valued themſelves not a lirtle 
upon this Mechavicat faculty, tho 
they knew no more of what was 
in them, than they doof what is 
written in the Rolls of Deſtiny. 
X LIIL 

From this placing of Learning 
in the Knowledge of Books, pro- 
ceeds that ridiculous Vanity of 
Multiplying Quotations, which is 
alſo reckon'd another piece of 
Learning, tho they are uſed fo 
unſeaſonably and impertinently, 
that there can be no other endin | 
them, but only +to -ſhew that the * 
Anthor has read ſuch a Book. 
And yet 'tis no ſuch Convincing 
Evidence of that neither, it being 
neither New nor Difecult, for 'a 
Man that's reſolvd upon it, to 
quote fuch Authors as he never 
Read nor Saw- And were it not 
too Od ious, as well as Obviow a 
Truth, Icould name to your La- 
aiſhip, ſome of thoſe Author- 
Mongers, who yet paſs for _ 
O 
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of ſhrewd Learning, and vaſt 
Reading. 
XLIV. 


Theſe, and many other ſuch 

ings {for 'twere endleſs to reckon 
upall) are by the Majority of the 
World Voted for Learning, and 
in theſe we ſpend our Education, 
our Study, and our Time, tho 
they are all of them Contingent 
Truths, that are not PerfeQive of 
the Underſtanding (nothing being 
ſo bur only Necellary Truths, or 
the Divine Ideas, the Eternal 
1iy@®, the Word and Wiſdom of 


{| the Father) and alſo moſt of them 


impertinent and #nconcerning Ones. 
So that in ſhort, the Charge of 
this Refletion amounts to thus 
much, That Learning is generall 
placed in the Knowledge of ſuc 
things, which neither the Intel- 
letual Perfettion, nor any other 
Intereſt of Man is concern'd to 
know. 


The End of the Firſt Refleftion. 
E 2 The 
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The Second Reflection. 


Wherein the General Condufl 
of Human Life is tax, 
for uſing undue and irre- 
gular Methods, in Profe- 


cuting what is really Per- 


feflive of the Underſland- 
ing. 


I. 

N the preceding RefleQion, the 
Intelletual Condut of Human 
Life was cenſured for the general 
Miſplacing of Learning, for pla- 
Cing it in ſuch things as are not 
PerteQtive of the underſtanding, 
In the Preſent RefleQtion ſuppoſing 
it to be Free from that Fault, we 
ſhall conſider it as Chargeable with 
another, 
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another, namely, with an «ndue 
and irregular Method of profſecu- 
ting what is really perfetive of 
it. The Firſt was an Errour abour 
the End; This Second is an Er- 
rour about the Means, which are 
the two hinges upon which all 
Prudence, and all Imprudence 
turns. 
I. 


That the Truth of this Cha 
may appear, we muſt here alſo 
propole a Meaſure, whereby we 
may proceed, as we did in the 
Former Refletion. And as there 
we took upon us to determine 
what that is which is 06jetively 
perfetive of the Underſtanding, (0 
we mult here conſider what 1s the 
_— Method of Proſecuting what 
is ſo. Which being ſtated will be 
2 Meaſure to us in this, as the 0- 
ther was in the former RefleQion. 

IIL 

I deſign not here a juſt and Par- 
ticular Treatiſe concerning 7he 
Method of Study or Inquiry after 
E 3 Truth, 
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Truth, this Province being al 
Profeſſedly undertaken, and 
lently adorn'd by two as great 
Maſters of Thinking as ever were, 
or are like to be in the World, 
Cartefius and Malebrauche, of both 
which your Ladyſhip is fo much a 
Miſtreſs, that a further under- 
taking of this kind would be as 
needleſs to your better informati- 
on, as to the Argument it ſelf, 
after the Management of it un- 
der ſuch Excellent hands. Hows 
ever ſomething I muſt fay, it be- 
ing impoſlible to ſhew that wron 
Methods are uſed in this Gra 
Taqueſt, but by predefining which 
is the Right. This therefore I ſhall 
do, but, briefly only, and in Ge» 
neral. 

I'V. 

Since therefore that Truth 
which is PerfeQtive of the under- 
ſtanding is Neceſſary Truth, and 
fince this Neceſſary Truth is the 
ſame with the Divine Ideas { both 
which being already proved, _- 

cre 
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here ſuppoſed) following the thred 
of the fame Hypotheſis, I find it 
Neceſlary to affirm, that the right 
and indeed only Method -of En- 
quiry after that Truth which is 
perſefive of the underſtanding is 
by Conſulting the Zdeal World, 
where only it is, or the Divine 
YyY&, who fays of himſelf that 
he is not only the 7ruth, but alſo 
the way. 


Here I ſuppoſe two things, firſt 
that this Divine aiy&, or Ideal 
World is intimately united with, 
and prefential to the Mind. 
Secondly that we ſee and under- 
ſtand all things in him, That he 
is our Light and our Wiſdom, the 
Light by which we See, and the 
Light which we .Sce, that he is 
the very a*>&® wridsil&, the in- 
ward word and Subſtantial Con- 
ception of our Minds, as he is of 
the Father, and that in this Senſe 
he inlightens every Man that 
comes into the World, This 1 
E 4 need 
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Vide,Res- need not prove now, becauſe I 


have done it profeſſedly elſewhere, 
only I ſhall paſs one neceſſary 
Remark upon the manner of our 
being inlighten'd by the Divine 
aiy@&, who may be ſaid to in» 
lighten us in a double reſpeR, ei- 
ther Fundamentally and Potentially 
by putting us into a Capacity of 
Illumination, by his intimate 
Union and Preſence with us, or 
elſe Efettually and Atually, when 
we attend to his Divine Light, 
which is always preſent to ws, tho 
we are not ſo to it. In the Former 
ſenſe he inlightens every Man, in 
the latter only thoſe who duly 
conſult him and attend to him. 
VI. 

For I conſider, that the Divine 
aiy&, is an /nlighteneſs in the ſame 
Proportion as he is a Redeemer. 
Now he redeems us either by put- 
ring us in a Salvable and Recon- 
cilable State, which is a Redemp- 
tion Zauiverſal Tncondionate and 
Antecedent, or by actually recon- 
ciling 
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_y and Saving us, which de- 
pends upon, and is conſequent to 
certain conditions, and is Con» 
ferr'd only upon thoſe who are 
qualify'd accordingly. And as his 
Redemption is double, ſo is his /ilu- 
mination. He inlightens either by 
putting us in a ſtate or poſſibility 
of 7llamination by being intimately 
preſent with us,and ſurrounding us 
with his Divine /deal Light, which 
is a Benefit Common to all, or by 
actually informing our underſtand- 
ings when we apply our ſelves 
with due Attention to his all-dif- 
fuſed Light, which is ever preſent 
to us, and to the whole Creation, 


and Shineth even in the Darkneſs, Jo... 


tho the Darkneſs Comprehend it not. 
VII. 

And I was not a little glad to 
find the Grounds of this diſtini- 
on in the writings of that Elevated 
Heathen, Hierocles, which I ſhall 
give you in the words of my own 
Tranſlation. This right Heathen 
Commenting upon that Myſtical 
Prayer 
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Prayer of Pythagoras, O Father 
Jupiter, either free all from their 
Manifold evils, Or elſe Diſcover to 
all what Demon they uſe, Moves 
this Queſtion, fince they that know 
God and themſelves are free from 
Mortal Paſhons ; why then are not all 
freed, fence all are ſufficiently aſſiſted 
with the Opportunities of this know- 
ledge > To which he firſt gives 
this general Anſwer, Becauſe the 
greateſt part of Men embrace evil 
of their own accord, fince they net- 
ther ſee nor hear Neighbouring 
good. Then a little after he is more 
particular in his Account. Since 
therefore (lays he) that any thing 
may be ſhewn to any one, 'tts neceſ- 
fary that the attions of two Perſons 
concur ( for how can you ſhew what 
you have a mind ſhould be ſhewn, 
fo a Blind Man, although you offer 
it to him a thouſand times, or how 
can you ſhew to one that ſees, if you 
offer nothing to his Sight ) both theſe 
muſt be preſent, ſome good propoſed 
by him that ſhews, and an Eye ca» 


pable 
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pable of ſeeing in him to whom it js 
to be ſhewn; ſo that from a viſible 
objett, and a Faculty of ſeting, may 
reſult a Manifeftation, This bei 

fo, let us ſuppoſe that all would F - 
freed from evil, if their Maker did 
fhew to all the knowledge of his own 
Nature, and what Daemon they then 
ſelves uſe. But we find that all are 
wot deliver d from evil, it follows 
therefore that he does not make this 
diſcovery to all, Fut to thoſe only 
who of their own accord endearour 
to free themſelves from evil, and 
voluntarily fix their Eye upon what 
is ſhewn by the intention of Contem- 
plation. And again a little after, 


thus every HWllumination of God by P. 148, 


the Concurrence of our vifion, becomes 
a Diſcovery, . 
VIIL 

In all which Proceſs,this refined 
Heathen ſuppoſes that God is 
ready on his part to inlighten all 
Men ; nay, that he does inlighten 
them all ſo far as to put them in 
the way, and within the Poſlibili- 


ty 


*% 


(68) 
ty of Illumination, which then 
becomes AFual and Effettzal when 
they yield due Attention to the 
Divine Light. , He does not in- 
deed deſcend to ſo much Nicety 
and Particularity as to aſcribe this 
Illumination to the Divine aiy@®, 
or 1deal World, but only to God 
in general, nor does hedetermine 
whether God does inlighten us 
only Eftciently, by infuſing Acts 
or Habits of knowledge ( as is 
more vulgarly held, than under- 
ſtood, _ indeed is no way in- 
telligible)} or Formally by being 
himſelf the very Formal Light of 
our Minds, and the immediate 
Objet of our Knowledge. This 
I ſay he does not determine, nor 
dq I cite him to this purpoſe, 
having ſufficiently Explain'd and 


Reeſe «ad Eſtabliſht this Theory elſewhere, 
Reiigiom. but only to ſhew his Concurrence 


with me in this DiftinRion of the 
double Illumination of God. 
| IX. 
Theſe Suppoſals being premiled, 
Firſt 


-y 
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( 69 ) 
Firſt,that that Truth which is Per- 
ſetive of the underſtanding is 
Neceſſary Truth ; then Secondly, 
that this Neceſſary Truth is the 
ſame with the Divine Ideas ; then 
Thirdly, that the Divine a4x&, or 
Ideal World, is intimately united 
with, and Przſential to the Mind ; 
then Fourthly, that we ſee and un- 
derſtand all things in him,and that 
tis he that is our inlightner ; and 
that laſtly, tho he inlightens all 
Fundamentally and Potentially, yet 
this Illumination is not reduced to 
At, and made Efettual, but by 
the intervening of ſome Condition 
on our parts, which is duly to 
conſult and apply our ſelves to 
him. From theſe Premiſes the ſame 
Concluſion which we touch't on 
before, neceſlarily and evidently 
follows, that the Right and only 
Method of Enquiry after that 
Truth which is PerieQtive of the 
underſtanding,is to conſult the Di- 
vine 4iy@, or Ideal World. For 
this is theRegion of Truth,and here 
are 


Coloſ. 2. 
I. 


(70) 
afe hid all the Treaſures of Wiſdom 
and Knowledge. This is that great 
and Univerſal Oracle lodged in 
every Man's Breaſt, whereof the 
Antient ©rim and 7Thummim was 
an Expreſſive Type or Emblem. 
This is Reaſon, this is Conſcience, 
this is 7ruth, this is that Light 
Within ſo Darkly talk'd of, by 
ſome who have by their aukward, 
untoward, and Znprincipled way 
of repreſenting it, diſcredited one 
of the Nobleſi Theorys in the 
World. But the thing in it ſelf 
rightly underſtood is true, and if 
any ſhall yet call it Quakeriſm, or 
Euthuſtaſm, I ſhall only make this 
reply at preſent, that 'tis ſuch 
Quakeriſm as makes a good part 
of St. Jobs's Goſpel, and of St. 
Auſtin's Works, - But to return, 
this I fay is that Divine Oracle 
which we all may, and muſt con- 
fult, if we would inrich our minds 
with Truth, that Truth which is 
Perfetive of the underſtanding, 
And this is the true Method of be- 


ing 
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(71) 
ing truly wiſe. And this is no 

other Method, than what is ad- 

viſed us by this Divine aiy@, the "IND 
Subſtantial Wiſdom of God. Bleſſed ,,. * 
is the Man that heareth me, watch- 

ing daily at my Gates, waiting at 

the Poſts of my Doors. And again 

ſays the ſame Subſtantial Wiſdom, 

Who fo is Simple, let bim turn In C. 9.4- 
bither. And again, 7 am the Light 

of the World, he that follows me, 

or (as the word more properly 
ſignifies) he that conforts or 

keeps company with me, walketh Joh 8.12, 
wot in Darkneſs. This there- 
fore is via Intelligentie, the way 
and Method of true Knowledge, 
to apply our ſelves to the Divine 
xi@&, to conſult the Ideal World. 

XN . 

Thus in general. It now it be 
further demanded how this is to 
be done, I anſwer that there are 
three ways of doing it, and I can 
think of no more. The Firſt is 
by Attention. The Second is by 
Parity of Heart and Lite. m_ 
r 


(72) 
the Third is by Prayer. Upon 
each of which I ſhall beſtow ſome 
few Remarks, ſuch as may rather I} 
give hints than full entertainment || * 
to your thoughts, becauſe I Know 
your Ladyſhip loves to have 
ſomething left to work out by your 
ſelfin your own private Medita- 
tions. Which Conſideration has 
made me all along uſe leſs Prolix- 
ity than the Qaaintneſs and Weigh» 
tineſs of my Argument would 
otherwiſe juſtify. 
XI. 

The firſt Method aſſignd is 
Attention, or Application of Mind 
to the Intelligible World , the 
World of Truth. This is the ſame 
with Thinking or Speculating, which 


if —_ accounted for, will 


be found to be nothing elſe but. 
the Converſion of the Mind to the 
Ideal World, or Omniformity of 
the Divine Eſſence ; which as it is, 
the Firſt, fo is it alſo the Diretteſt 
and moſt Compendicus Method 


of Science, For this is to go di» 
| realy 


( 73) 
realy to the Spring-head, to the 
Lacid Fountain of Good, 'tis to 
take hold of Eſſential Truth naked- 
ly as it is in it ſelf (as a very Con- 


—_— Perſon expreſſes it) 'tis Texler Ser 
to fix the Eye of the Mind upon þ,2; 


the [ntelleftual Sun, upon him 
who is Subſtantial Truth, and the 
Light of the World. Which muſt 
needs be the moſt ready way to be 
inlightned. - For the more heed- 
fully we attend to the Ideal World, 
the more we ſhall ſee and diſcover 
of it ; and not only fo, but alſo 
more Clearly diſtmgaiſh what we 
do diſcover. For ſo-a man that 
caſts a ſhort careleſs glance upon 
the Galaxy, ſees only a Confuſed 
whiteneſs ariſing from the numes« 
rous mixture of little Splendors, 
but when the fame Perſon fixes 
his Eye with ſteadineſs 'and delay 
of I he begins to diſcern 
ſomething more diſtintly, a new 
Star ever and anon ariſes under 
his inſpeion,not diſcover before, 
atid ſtill the longer and harder he 

| F tooks, 


. . TJ 
looks, .the mate it diſcerhs, till 
at length he has difeoyer'd as much 


as he can well attrend to at ohce, 
nd has ſatiated his Faculty with 

s 54 Brightne) and Multitude of 
Light. The Applications as Ob- 
vious, as the Tigure is Pertineat, 
and therefore I ſhall. only remark 
this one thing more upon this 
part, 'that this was the Method -of 
the firſt Inveritgrs of Arts and Sci 
ences, Who made their way into 
the Coaſts of Learning by meer 
dint of Thinking ; and futther, 
that this is the very Method that 
has been uſed by the greateſt Im- 
probers of them ever ſince, ſuch 
as Bacon, ;Boyle, Deſcartes, Galileus, 
Harvey, Merſemus, Dighy, Male- 
branche, Poiret, \and (whom 1 
name with particular Hononr-and 
Reverence) our Excellent Friend 
Dr. More. -Aththeſe muſt be al- 
low'd, and I think are to be great 
Improvers of Learning, -and that 
'twas by this Method they -did it. 
And I dare Prophehe, that if ever 
any 


XII, 
This as to Thishing in General. 


you td a better Tutor than your 
Friend M, Malebranche, in his ſe 


cond part of his fixth Book of ' In- P. 414i: 


ry after Truth, where he pur- 


| y deſcribes the Method of 
In 


ting, which you may remem- 
ber. he retuces to theſe few fol- 
lowing Laws. 
XIII. 

The firſt Law is, that evidence 
be maintaind is our Reaſonings. 
From this .Principle depends this 

| Law concerning the Mat- 

ter of our Studies, that we ought 
wot to Reaſon but only of thoſe things 
whereof we have clear Idleat, and 
by Neceſſary Conſequence, that 
F 2 we 
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we ought always to begin with the 

moiF fimple and eafie things, . and 

alfo to dwell long upon them, before 

we advance to the inquifition of 

things more Complex _ Diffcult. 
XLYV, 

Upon the ſame general Princi- 
ple, depend the Laws concerning 
the manner whereby we are to 
proceed in the Solution of Queſti- 
ons. The firſt of which Laws is 
this, That the ſtate of the Queſtion 
to be ſolved'is to be moſt diſtinily 
Conceived, Beſides, the Ideas of 
the Terms ought to be diſtin 
that they may be Compared with 
one another, and that the Relati- 
ons which are ſought for may be 
Known. 
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X V. 

But when the Relations of 
things to one another. cannot. be 
Known by immediately Compa- 
ring them, then the Second Law 
is, that we ſhould employ our thowghts 
to find out one or more Middle Ideas, 
which we may uſe 4s a Common Mea- 


ſure 


( 57) 


fare to Know by their help the Rela- 
tions that are between thoſe things. 
And withal he adviſes that we 
ſhould ſtudy to have thoſe Ideas 
clear and diſtin, proportionably 
to the Accuracy and Numerouf 
neſs of thoſe Relations which we 
endeavour to deprehend. 
XVI. 

But when the Queſtions areDif- 
ficult and require a long Exami- 
nation, then the thud Law is, 
that from the Matter in hand af 
thoſe things ſhould be removed whoſe 
examination is not neceſſary to the 
diſcovery of the ſought for Truth. 
Becauſe the Capacity of the Mind 
isnot to be without reaſon divi- 
ded, but all its force is to be im- 
ploy'd about thoſe things from 
which it may perceive Light. 
And all thoſe things which can be 
removed, and which being re- 
movd, the Queſtion remains in- 
tire ; they are the things that do 
not belong to the Queſtion, 


FF XVII. 
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 XVIL 
- When the Queſtion is included 
within a few Terms, then «be 
Fourth Rule is, that the mater 

our Meditation is to be drvided 

parts, and thaſe parts to be handled 
frugly according to | their Nature 
Order, by beginning with the ware 
Simple, that is, with thoſe which 
include feweſt Relations, And that 
we ſbould net paſs 'ow to the more 
Complex, till the more Simple be 
\_ iſtinitly knows, and render d Fambs 


XV IIL 

When by Meditation theſe 
things become Familiar to us, 
then the Fifth Rule is, that the 
Ideas of all theſe are to be Contratte 
ed, and diſpoſed in the Imagine 
then, or to be Written down in Pas 
per, that they may no longer fill the 
Capacity of the Mind, This Rule, 
tho always ufetul, yet he makes 
it neceſſary only in the maſt difh- 
cult Queſtions, which require a 
great Capacity of Mind. a he 
ays 
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ays withal, that & ot. this 

apache ollowing Rules, is pot to 

S Arty but only in 
4. 

* When the Tay of all gh 
hen the Ideas 0 | 
neceſſary to ' be conſiger's Gr 
clear, familar, contract, = 
arderly digeſted iv the Imagina- 
tion, or expreſt jn Paper 3 then 
the ſixth Law is, That all things 
are to be Compared or Collated ac- 
cording to the Laws of Combination, 
alternately among, oue another, either 
ky the ſole Intyttion of the Mind, 
or by the Motinn of the Imagination, 
, ud with the [nt yytion of tbe Mind, 
or by the Calculation of the Pev 
jora'd with the ditention of the 

Mizd and of the Fania 


If none of all thoſe Relations 
which reſult from all thoſe Col- 
lations, be that which js ſought 
aſter, then again from all thoſe Re» 
lations theſe are. to be removed 
which are of yo vſe to the Solution 
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( 80) 
of the Queſtion: And the others 
are to be made Familiar, to be Con- 
trated, and to be orderly diſpoſed 
in the Imagination, or expreſs d in 
Paper, and to be compared with 
each other, according to the Laws of 
Combination. And then we are to 
fee whether the C __ Relation 
which is ſought for be any one of all 
thoſe Compound Relations which re- 
ſult from thoſe new Comparyens 
XXl 
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If none of thoſe found Relati- 
tions include the Solution of the 
Queſtion, then again from all thoſe 
Relations, the mth are to 
be caſt away, the other are to be 
made familiar, &c. And by pro- 
ceeding in this manner, the Truth 
or Relation ſought for, be it never 
ſo Complex, will at laſt be found, 
provided we are able ſuffigiently 
to extend the Capacity of oyr 
Mind, by ContraQting Ideas, and 
that in all our Operations we al- 
ways attend to the End and Scope 
which is to be arriv'd at. For in 
every 


(8r) 


every ſtep of this IntelleAual Pro- 


we t to have our eye 
perpetually fix'd upon the Stare 
of the Queſtion, To all which 
he adds one Caution more, that 
we ſhould beware leſt we ſhould 
fit down Contented with a falſe 
Light or Appearance, and. fo be 
deceived. And that therefore our 
Collations in order to the finding 
out the Truth we look after, be 
ſo often repeated, till we can no 
longer with hold our afſent without 
being Secretly Chid and reprehen- 
ded by a Certain Maſter Anſwer- 
ing from within to our Queſtions, 
that .is to our Labour, Applicati- 
on of Mind, and deſire of Hearr. 
By which Maſter within this admi- 
rable Theoriſt can mean nothing 
elſe but the Divine aiy®, or deal 
World, that Univerſal Oracle of 
Mankind, and of all the Intelligent 
Creation. - 

This is a ſhort view of thoſe 
Laws which the Excellent M. 
Malebranche has given concerning, 
=_ the 
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the Hethed of Thinking. And I 
believe if ao, Angel, had been in- 
gages in the undertaking, he could 


e 
not have given Better, Th ats 
all Natural, Clear, DiftinQ Faſie 
and depending ; Few Re hind 


to burthep or Diſfraft the Min 
and yer Many enough to inform it, 
And therefore 1 tha not be guilty 
of fo. much Preſumption and [m- 
pertinence as to preſcribe any other, 
thinking it, ſufficient to conſider 
and PraQige theſe, And ſo much 
for the firſt way of Canſulting the 
Ideal World, which is by Think- 


10g. 
' XX1IIT, 

The ſecond way is by Purity of 
Heart and Life. "This I conſefs 
has a more immediate and. ſpecial 
influence upon the Knowledge of 
Spiritual and Moral Truths, ac- 
cording to that of our Saviour,. / 
any , Man will do his will, he ſhall 
know of the Potring, &c. and that 
of his Prime Apoſtle, The Animg! 
« Man perceiveth not, the things of 
Ged, 
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the diſcovery _ of all /deal or 
Neceſſary Truth. For as viciouſ 
hels nat only: proceeds from Igno 
rance, but alſo cauſes it, by beſor- 
ting end -tlouding the underſtand» 
ings, ſo Purity of Heart and Liſe 
g9t only proceeds from Light and 
Knowledge, but alfo produces it, 
and helps: the Sout to ſee more 
Clearly and -DiſtinAly. Hence 
the ' Pythagoric and - Platonic 
WSeg7144, the Method of Purificati- 
on and Purgation ſa much talk'd 
of by Perphyry, Jamblichas, Plotinus, 
and particularly by Aieroeles in 
his Intraduction to his Noble 
Comment, where he has thefe 
Words, As @ Blear Eye caunot be- 
hotd a wery bright objett till it be 
Purged, fo a Soul nat" yet Clarify d 
and refined by Vertue is not qualify d 
ta gaze upon the Beauty' of Truth. 
And the ſame Merhod is no leſs 
recommended in Scripture, _ 
om 


(34) 
aWiſd. 4 dom will not exter "into a Polluted 
Spirit, ſays the Wiſe'Man. ' And 
ſays the Angel to Daniel, man 
— ſhall be Parify d and made white 
and none of the wicked ſhall under- 
ſtand, but the wiſe ſhall snderſtand, 
Plal. 119. And ſays the Pfalmiſt, Fam wiſer 
than the Aged becauſe 1 keep thy 
Commandments. And to this pur- 
poſe alſo is that of our Lord to be 
underſtood, He that follows me, 
that is, ' that lives after my Ex- 


yo %.12- ample, Walketh not in Darkneſs. 
The Purity of his Heart will be a 
Light to his underſtanding. 
XXIV. 
/ But to repreſent this more dis 


ſtintly, there are two ways 
whereby Purity of Heart ſerves to 
the acquirement of Knowledge. 
By Natural Efficacy, and by t 

Divine grace and Benediftion. And 
firſt it does it by Natural Effica- 
y 4 either by Clarifying the Me- 
ium, or. by aſiſting the faculty. 
The former I conceive and repre- 
ſent after this Manner. I ſup- 
poſe 
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in the firſt place that the 
ſees through a _ Medium ; 

Secondly, that this Medium 4s our 

Terreſtrical Yehicle ; Thirdly, that 

the Groſneſs of this Medium hin- 

ders the Vifien of the Soul. All 
which I ground upon thoſe words 
of the Apoſtle, Now we ſee throwgh 

a Glaſs, darkly. 

XX V. 

This Suppoſed, it rag that 
whatſoever Clarifys this Medium 
does alſo help the Viſion of the 
Soul. And this Purity does, 
eſpecially that more Eminent 
part of it which conſiſts in 
Chaſtity and Temperance. For firſt 
it Compoſes the Paſſions, eſpecially 


that of Zuf, by that the Ani-. 


mal Spirits, and by that the Blood. 
For the Motion of the Paſſions 
Ferments the Spirits, and the Fer- 
mentation of the Spirits agitates 
the Blood, and by agitation raiſes 
all the feculent and drolly parts 
of it; and makes it like a troubled 
Fountain, thick and muddy. a 
this 


1Cor. 13. 
I'S, 


(ob) ) 
this I take to be vie trac revfon 
wiy Men in 'any Paſlibti cart 
reaſoh fo clearly as when they are 
in more quiet and fence of 
Spirit. But now by Purity "of 
Heart all this diſturbance is allayd 
and compoſed, the Paflions art 
becalm'd, the Spirits fatd, the 
Fountain of the Blood” clears up, 
and ſo all the imner- part of that 
Glaſs the Apoſtle ſpeaks of, be- 
comes more bright and pellicid, 
more apt to tranſmit the Rays of 
the 1deal Light, and confequeritly 
we fee more Clearly through it. 
Tho it be ſtill but Darkly in cots 
pariſon of what we ſhall do heres 


after. 
XXVL | 
But this is not all z This Purity 
does alſo Clarific the owrward part 
of the GIafs tov. Firſt by Conſe. 
quence, becauſe the fintt rhe Spi- 
rits and Blood are, the Sher will 
be the Threds of the outward 
Veil alſo. Then more diretty, 
becauſe Temperatice dots refine 


and 
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29 +. 
arid Subtilize the Texture of the 
dirsiniſhes.frotn irs Buifl and 

nels, tad unloads the Soul 

of a good paft of that Biirthen 
Which not only preſſes down her 
Aſpirations, but alſo hinders her 
Lk And beſides, -t fefihes the 
e inher_ part too, by bringing 


in freſh ſupplies of fine Spirits. Dan. :.:s 


This ws fhat Temperance which 
titfade the Faces of Danzel, Fanaviab, 
Miſhael and Azariah look Clear 
and Fair, and which made them 
Wiſe too, gave a quick and deli- 
cate air to rheir Countenances, 
and let in the Light of the Ideal 
World upon their Souls. This was 
{hat Philoſophical Temperance of 
the Pythagoreans, which (10 uſe 
the Words of Dr. More Comment- 
ing upon that place) is the Mo- 
ther of that [dom which makes 
the Face to ſhine, and nouriſbes the 
Luciform Vehicle of the Soul. 
XXVTI. 
[And as this Purity does Clarif 

the Medium, fo does it alſo Aſo 


the 


(98) 
the Faculty. And. this it does by 
the ſame general way whereby it 
clarifies the Medium, that is, by 
compoſing the Paſſions, For the 
Paſſions not only trouble and 
thicken the Medium (as was noted 
and explain'd before) but alfo di- 
vide and diſperſe the Faculty." Fot 
. the more things a man difoes, the 
more things he will be engaged to 
think upon, and the more things 
he thinks npon at once, the more 
Languid and Confuſe will his 
Conception be. But now this Pu- 
rity by compoſing the Paſſions, 
contrads the Deſires, .ahd by cor 
trating the Deſires, it cons 
trafts alſo by conſequence rhe 
Thoughts, and by this the Man is 
reduced to a greater Unity, Snm- 
plicity, and Recolleftion of Mind 
and having but few thoughts to 
divide him, he is the bctrer inabled 
to think clearly and dift initly. 
XXVTIIL. 
And thus have I given a clear 


and diſtin>t account how " 
O 
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of Heart ſerves to the acqui 

ment of Knowledge by a Nar 

Efficacy. This it does alſo ſecond- 

ly by the Divine Grace and Benes 
ition. Purity of Heart .is that 

Heavenly Lure which invites not 

only the Holy Spirit, bur alſo the 

Divine 4iy@®, to come and dwell 

in the Soul, and to inrich it with 

his Zdeal Communications. This 

we may be aſſured of from his own 

mouth, Ze that lrueth me, ſpall be 

lav'd of my Fatheh, and I will love Joh.14.4; 

him, and manifeſt my ſelf to him. 

And again, If a man love me, my 

Father will love bim, and we will V- 3 

come unto him, and. make our abode 

with hins.... The pure, chaſte and 

good Soul ſhall not -only be loved 

by the. Divine 3*>&, but be alſa 

of his Council and Privacy. For 

this is the Spouſe of the Word Fter- 

ual; who firſt aſſumed innocent 

Nature, and then aſſumes innocent 

Perſons, the firſt by a Natural, the 

ſecond-/by a Myſtic union. This is 

the Belaved Diſciple who has the 

G 
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ivil to lean upon the Boſom 
« oaryat and to be admitted to 
his more fecret Communications. 
And therefore fays the Plalmiſt, 


« The ſetret of the Lord is with them 


Dan.1.17. 


Pag, 5. 


that fear him, and he will ſhew them 
his Covenant. And ſays out Lord 
himſelf, Bleſſed are the Pare in 
Heart, for they ſhall ſee Godl. And 
Concerning the Four Children 
that refuſed to defile themſelves 
with the Portion of the Kings 
Meat, it is faid, that God gave 
them Knowledge, and 5kill in all 
Learning and Wiſdom ; and that 
Daniel had underſtanding in all Vi 
frons and Dreams.” Fot they were 
not only Pure and Temperate but 
Religiouſly ſo, in obedience to the . 
Law of their God, the God of 7 
rael, Which the ſaid God rewarded 
with Knowledge and Skill in all 
Learning and Wiſdom in them all, 
but in Daniel pecultarly, with a fa- 
calty of interpreting A®nigmatical 
Dreams and Viftons ; as the Learn- 
ed Dr. More obſeryey in his exce- 

tent 
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lent Coniment upon that place. 
XXIX. _ 

The third and laſt way of con- 
fulting the Ideal World is by Pray- 
er. This is a method which the 
Scripture alſo adviſes us to : If any 
of you lack wiſdom Jet him atk of God, 
that groeth to all men liberally, and 


upbraideth not, and it ſhall be gruen fam. 1. F. 


him. And this we know was the 
Method whereby the Wiſeſt of men 


attaind his unparallel'd Wiſdom, 19839 


For as Wiſdom was his Choice, ſo the 
Method of his ſeeking and gaining, 
it was by Prayer. And 'tis further 
obſervable that he addrefs'd him- 
ſelf to the Divine aiy& , or Idcal 
World in particular, as you may 
ſee in that ſolemn Prayer: of his 
recorded in the Book of Wiſdom, 
give me Wiſdom that fitteth by thy 
Throne, &c. Which I commend to 
your Lady/bips peruſal at leiſure. 
XXX. 

And thus (Madam) thave I De- 
fined and by Scripture and Reaſon 
Proved, what is the Right IEY 
G2 0 
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of eng that Truth which 
is Perfetive of the underſtanding. 
This in general I have ſhewn to 
conſiſt in Conſulting the Tdeal © 
World ; The manner of doing 
which I have alſo- ſhewn to be, 
Firſt, by Thinking, the Order of 
which is alſo defined, Secondly, 
by Parity of Heart and Life, and 
hſtly by- Prayer. - This I take:to 
be via Intelligentie, the Way and 
Method of Wiſdom, whoſe Houſe 
I think is Now Built, tho not v 
on Seven, yet upon Three Sub- 
Nantial Pillars, ' and I ſhould be 
glad if any one would be fo kind 
as to ſhew me the weakneſs of the 
Ground upon which they ſtand. 
XXX | 
And now ( Madam) I think 1 
F need not uſe many words to 
ſhew that as Learning is generally 
placed in ſuch things as are not 
Perfetive of the underſtanding, 
fo that what is' ſo is generally pro- 


_ fecuted by undue Methods. For 


'tis but to compare the Methods in 
com 
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"common uſe with that which we 
have premiſed and demonſtrated, 
and you will immediately per- 
{ -| ceive the falſeneſs and irregularity 
; of them, For Firſt, whereas the 
| Firſt and general Method of Wif- 
dom and knowledge is by cons 
fulting the Divine 24y& or Ideal 
World, the World of Light, that 
Light which inlightens every Man 
that comes into this World, the 
generality of Students dont fo 
much as Dream of this, nor make 
any ſuch Application, but apply 
themſelves altogether to the 
Ettypal World, to the World of 
Darkneſs and Obſeurity. So veri- 
'ying that complaint of Gad by 

Prophet, My People have for- 
fſaken me the Fountain of Living 
Waters, and have digg'd to them- 
ſelves broken Ciſterns, that will bold 


no Water. 
XXXII. 

Then again, whereas another 
more' Particular Method is by 
Attention and Thinking, this is gene- 
G 3 rally 
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rally folittle , that no ſort 
of Men cwraye <bogan m__ moſt 

rt as they that are in 
> Profeſs Study of Learning and 
Knowledge. This they don't 
reckon as any part of Study, nor 
as any Progreſs in the Stage of 
Learning, but only as a Graver 
way of being /dle. "Tis then only 
they Study when they are hang- 
ing their Heads over an Old Muſty 
Folio, and are making huge Com- 
. mon-places, and ſtuffing their Me- 
mories with Grey Sentences, and 
Venerable ſayings : And thus they 
ſpend their 7 me and their-Z/»k, and 
having Scambld through a com- 
pany of Books ( moſt of which 
perhaps were Writtes to as little 
purpoſe, - as they are Read ) they 
think themſelves Learned Men, 
and the World is too often of their 
Opinion, tho they have not made 
themſelves Maſters of any Senſe 
or Notion, nor arc able to demon- 
ſtrate one ſingle Truth upon folid 
Principles, and in « Conſequential 
Procels, XXII. 
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XXXTIIL. 

And this is the Method not on- 
ly of thoſe - who Miſplace Learn» 
ing, but alſo of the Moſt of thoſe 
that place it aright. For even 
thoſe that place it in deal 7ruths 
do not generally 7hink for it, but 
Read for it, Seek it not in their 
Souls, but in Books. And this 
methinks I can never ſufficiently 
Wonder at. Indeed as for thoſe that 
place Learning not in being able 
to frame Clear and Diſtin&t Con- 
ceptions of ones Own, but in 
Knowing the Opinions of Others, 
tis no wander that they rake this 
Method, for tho it be Not a 
means to the End they ſbould pro- 
poſe, yet, tisa Means to the End 
which they do propoſe. But the 
wonder is how thoſe that place 
Learning as they ſhould, in the 
Clear Conception of Ideal Truths, 
ſhould think to find this meerly 
by tumbling over Books. 

XXXIV. 

I deny not but that Reading is 

G 4 One 
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One way of Xnowing (otherwiſe 
I ſhould not be the Pains to 
write this to Four Ladyſhip) but 
then, tis gnly by Accident that it is 
« ſo, as it gives hints and occaſions 
for Thinking. And therefore Think- 
_ only thing to be regard- 

even in Reading (for Reading 
as ſuch is Nothing) and them we 
Read to moſt purpoſe, when we 
are thereby nds wr to Think. 
So that Thinking -is the End of 
Reading, as Underſtanding is the 
End of Thinking. We Ought 
therefore to Read only in Order to 
Thinking. And yet this Method 
is generally ſo much inverted, that 
the Main Streſs is laid upon Read- 
ivg. Nothing but Read, Read, as 
long as Eyes and SpeQtacles will 
hold, not regarding whether the 
Head be Clear, ſo that it be fad. 

XXXV. 

As to the particular Order 'in 
Thinking propoſed by M. Male- 
branche, I reter your Ladyſhip to 
the fame Excellent Author to 
ſhew 


- 
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bow much it is tranſ- 


ed \ Which he does at large, 
and to Wonderful SatisfaQtion, 


ſhewing firſt that the School-Phi. 
loſophers do not obſerve that Ge- 
neral Law concerning the matter 
of ſtudy, which is the Cauſe of a 
great many Errors in their Phyſio- 
logy. Then ſhewing that the ſe- 
cond part of the General Law is 
not obſerved by the Common 
Philoſophers, and what extraordi- 
nary advances Cartefrius made in 
Learning by the exact obſervation 
of it. Then. he proceeds to ex- 
plain the Principles of Ariſtotle's 
Philoſophy, where he ſhews that 
he never obſerved the ſecond 
Branch of the General Law, and 
reflects upon thoſe Errors of his 
Philoſophy - occaſioned by his not 
doing ſo. But for a fuller ac- 
count in theſe things I refer you to 
the Author himſelf. 
XXXVTI.. 

Then again, whereas Purity of 
Heart and Life is another m—__ 
® 
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of arriving to the Light and Knows» 
ledge of Ideal Truth, your Lady: 
ſhip cannot but know, and tis a 
fad as well as a true obſervation, 
that this is not only negleced a- 
mong that part of Mankind that 
fit down contentedly in Ignorance, 
and aſpire to no greater ſtock of 
Knowledge than what the 

brought with them into the o—_ 
but alſo among the generality of 
thoſe ſew that addict themſelves to 
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the Cultivation and Improvement Þ} : 


of their minds. Nay theſe in pro- 
portion to their Number ſeem 
more guilty of this negle& than 
the other, and nothing ſa common 
as to ſee men of Curious and In- 
quiſitive tempers and of fawed 


Learning, who yet are very Cor- 


rupt in the Moral ſtate of their 
minds, and live very ill hves. 
Whence ſome have taken occaſion 
torepreſent Learning, as an Enemy 
to Religion, and have cryd up 1p- 
worance as the Mother of Devotion. 


And tho the Conclufron of theſe men 
be 
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be notoriouſly weak and abſurd, 
yet it muſt be confeſt that the 
Growd upon which they build ir, 
is too true. Men famed for 
Learning, are oftentimes as infa- 
mous for _ and many that 
ſtudy hard to furniſh their Heads, 
are yet very negligent in purify» 
ing their Hearts, not conſidering 
that there is a Moral, as well as 2 
Natural Communication between 
one and the other, and that they 


1 are concern'd to be pure in Heart 


and Life not only upon the Com- 
mon Account, in order to a happy 
ſtate hereafter, but alſo in purtu- 
ance of their own particular way 
and end here. 

XXXVII. 


Then again Laſtly, whereas 
another Method of Wiſdom is 
Prayer, I do not find that the ge- 
nerality of Students do at all ap- 
ply themſelves to this Method. 
Pray indeed ( 'tis to be hoped ) 
they do for other things, which 
they think lye more out of their 
reach, 
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reach, but as for Learning and 
Knowledge, they think they cany .. 
compaſs this well enough by their} - 
own proper Induſtry , | and” the 
help of good Books, without be-J 
ing beholden to the aſſiſtance of} ' 
Heaven, And this, tho they do 
place Learni g in the knowledge | | 
of Neceſſary Truth; Which 

cedure of theirs I cannot reſolve 
into any other principle, (I mean 
as to thoſe that at by any) but 
the meer want of knowing or con» 
ſidering that this Neceſſary Truth 

is really the fame with God him» 
ſelf. For did they attentively 
conſider that God w Truth, and 
that ſo much as they poſſeſs of 
Truth, ſo much they have- of 
God, 'tis not to be imagined they 
ſhould be fo indifferent in afing 
Prayer, orany of the other prece- 
ding Methods of Conſulting God 
for his own Light. 


The Eud of the Second Refleftion. 
The 
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The Third Refiction. 


Wherein the General Condutt 
of Human Life is taxd 
with a too importunate , 
and over-earneſt Purſuit 
after Knowledge in Gene- 
ral, 


Hm pa over the two 
firſt Stages of the Intellectu- 


al Conduct of Human Life, that 
of the End, and that of the Means; 
and reflected upon the Irregulari- 
ties of each, by ſhewing how both 
are generally miſtaken and mif- 
placed ; I am now -arrived to the 
Third and Laſt, which conſiſtsnot 
in the choice of the O4jett, or of 
the 
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the Method to it (that belonging 
to the two former) but in the De- 
gree of Afﬀettiom wherewith they 
are proſecuted. Which part of our 
IntelleQual Condut, as it is equal 
ly Capable of being faulty, fol 
ſhall here make it my buſtneſs to 
ſhew that it is aFnally as faulry and 
irregular, if not more than either 
of the two former. And the fault 
that I tax it with, is, A tos impor- 
tanate and over-earneſt Purſuit after 
Anowtedge in General, 
Li 

The Charge of this RefleQtion 
is of a larger compaſs and extent 
than either of the two Preceding, 
thoſe being dire&ed againſt ſuch . 
as either miſplace the Obje, or. 
dfe miſtake the Method of Learn« 
ing and Knowledge ; but this 
takes mn both together, and others 
alfo not concerned in either of the 
former. For not only thoſe that 
err in the placing of Learning, or 
in the method tort, but alſo thoſe 


who are Right in both, come under 
the 
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the Cenfure of the Preſent Refle- 


* Ron, they all agree in this, in 


being too importunate and vehe- 
ment in the Purſuit of Knowledge. 
ITT. 

Now in the making out the 
Truth of this Charge, We muſt 
here alſo according to the Method 
obſerv'd in the two former Refle» 
ions, firſt lay down a common 
meaſure of Proceeding, by ſtating 
the due Bounds of our Preſent 
Aﬀetion to,and ſearch after Know- 
ledge, Or, how far it becomes 
man to imploy himfelt in the Pro- 
ſecution of Learning and Know- 
ledge ? the due ſtating of which 
Queſtion will be a certain direction 
to us in the Determination of this, 
whether our general Inqueſt after 
Knowledge be Immoderate or no. 
Now for the Determination of the 
firſt it will be neceſſary to draw 
up the true State or Hypotheſis 
of man according to the Poſture 
wherein he now ſtands. Which 
I ſhall dodiſtinly in theſe follow- 
ing Conſiderations. IV. 


- 
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| I'V. 

_ Firſt Lconfider, that the utmoſt 
Pitch of Knowledge man by his ut- 
moſt endeavours can arrive to in 
this world is very inconſiderable. 
God- indeed has given us Reaſon 
enough to diſtinguiſh us from the 
Brute part of the Creation, and 
we may improve it ſo far as to 
diſtinguiſh our ſelves from One ano+ 
ther, and ſo one man may deſerye 
to be calld Learned and Knowing 
in compariſon. of another that 1s 
either Naturally more ignorant, or 
more «improved ; but dbſolutely 
ſpeaking, the moſt that any or -all 
of us '\either - know or can know 
here is of little or no Conſideration, 
What we know of God is but /zttle, 
for as the Apoſtle ſays, we ſee 
through a Glaſs, darkly ; what we 
know of our ſelves perhaps is Leſs, 
and. what we know. of the world 
about us is not much. We have 


Eccl. 43: ſeen but a few of Gods works, as the 


wiſe man obſerves, and we ander- 
fland yet fewer. There are almoſt 
; an 
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an infinite number of things which 
we never ſo much as thought of, 
dnd of mo? things we conceive very 
Aarkly and wncertainly, and there is 
not ove thing from the greateſt to 
the /eaſt,which we do or can under- 
ſtand thorowghly. Thoſe that ap- 
ply their whole ſtudy to any one 
thing, can never come to the End 
of that one thing, for not only 
every Science but every particalar 
of it has its unmeaſurable depths 


-and receſſes ; and 'tis confeſs'd by a 


great inquirer into the Nature of 
Antimony (as 'tis related by the 
Honourable Mr. Boyle ) that 'tis 


impoſſible for one man to underſtand Ne. Hiſt, 
throughly thatone fingle Mineral only. * ** 


And if a manIcannot underſtand 4// 
of ſo little, how little muſt he under- 
ſtand of 47! Suppoſe further, 
that all the Knowledge of the 
Learned were-put together, twould 
igh but Light; for what one Art 
oe Sicace is there that is brought 
to any tolerable Perfection ? And 
if the Common Stock be ſo little, 
H how 


Job. 38. 
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bow ſmall 2 Pittance is it that 
muſt fall to every. particular Mag s 
ſhare: And where, is- that Man 
who after all his Poring apd $tur 
d ing is able 49 an{wer- all . the 
Que whs, I will not fay which 
God put to. 705, but which may 
be askt him by. the next dive he 
meets 2? 


Y, 

'T were an endleſs undertaking 
to repreſent at large gle little ythag 
we know, or are capable of know- 
ing. Nor do I defign to turn a, {e+ 
cond Agrippa, ang engertain your 
Ladyſhip with a long Hazzogye 
about the Yaniy.. of Zumane Sci- 
enzes, only give me leave to touch 
upon FtWO NOFOFiQUs 1 
our Ignorance, end in that very 
Science, which is pretggded to. be 
at the very Yertical Point of lat- 
provement, Tis Concerning the 
the Maximum and the Minjmun 
Naturale, the Greaze/b and the Leaf} 
thing in Nature. As to. the firſt, 
the Gueſtion is Whether the Exten- 


fion 
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fion of the Univerſe be Finite or 
Infinite? If you fay 'tis Poſitively 
Infinite, beſides the difficulty of 
conceiving how any thing can be 
ſo extended, 'twill follow that 
God himſelf cannot add the leaſt 
further Dimenſion to it. If you 
ſay 'tis Finite, ſuppoſe your ſelf 
in the utmoſt extremities of it, 
and try whether it be poflible for 
you to diſ-imagin furtherExtenſion. 
Then as to the Second, the Queſti- 
on is whether every, even the 
Leaſt aſſignable Part of matter be 
infinitely Diviſible or no > If you 
fay yes, then 'twill unavoidably 
follow that the leaſt Atom will 
have as many Parts as the whole 
World. If you fay no, then you 
muſt ſay that Matter may be Divi- 
ded fo long till at laſt you come to 
a Part that does not contain more 
other Parts, if ſo, then I enquire 
has this «ncontaining Part Figure, 
or has it not ? If not, then 'tis in- 
finite, Figure being only the Ter- 
mination of Quantity. But if it 

: H 2 has, 
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has, then it has more other Parts 
above, below and of each fide, and 
conſequently may again be divi» ' 
ded, contrary to what you ſup- 
posd. So that you ſee here are 
Deſperate Difficulties on both ſides, 
ſay what you will you are equally 
baffled,and yer 'tis moſt certain that 
one only can be true, they being 
two oppoſite parts of a Contradidi- 
on, but which is ſo, is beyond the 
Capacity of Humane underſtanding 
to determine. 
VI. 

The like Difficulties we meet 
with when we inquire concernin 
7 ime, whether it be finitely divift- 
ble, or only into Moments? And fo 
again in the Buſineſs of Motion, 
whether there be any ſuch thing as 
the Extream Degree of Swiftneſs 
and S/owneſs, or no? Neither of 
which can be defined without ma- 
nifeſt Abſurdity. But 'tis ſuperflu- 
ous, as well as endleſs, to diſplay 
the particulars of our Ignorance, 
tho indeed when al Accompts w- 
Ca 
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our beſt Knowledge, This only in 
General, our Life is fo ſhort, our 
Progreſs in Learning ſo ſlow, and 
Learning ia it ſelf 1o long and te» 
dious, and what we do or can 
know ſo very little, that the Pa- 
trons of Scepticiſm had much more 
reaſon to conclude from the Diſ- 
abjlity of our Facculties and the 
Slightneſs of our Attainments, than 
from the «ncertainty and Inſtability 
of Truth, that there is no Know. 
ledge. 
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VII 
Secondly, I conſider, that as we 
can here know but Little, ſo even 
| that very little which we do, ſerves 
, {| more to our Trouble and Diſquier, 
| than to our Pleaſure and SatisfaRti- 
on. And here comes in that ex- 
perimental RefleQion of the Wiſe 
Man, J» much Wiſdow is much 
Grief, and he that increaſes Know. 
ledge, increaſes Sorrow. This Pro. 
poſition is not true, Abſolutely con» 
ſider'd, Knowledge being the Per- 
H 3 tecion 


caſt up, that will be ſound to be 
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fſetion of Human Nature, the 
Image of God, and the Principal In- 
gredient of our Future Happineſs? 
but only with relation to the pre- 
ſent State and Poſture of Man. 
And in this reſpet it is abun- 
dantly true. Firſt, becauſe the 
more -we know, the more we 
ſhall ,diſcover of our Ignorance, 
( tha being the chiefeſt thing we 
learn by our ſtudy) which we ſhall 
find to be of an infinitely larger 
Sphere than our Knowledge, and 
conſequently ſhall be more troubled 
for what we do wot know, than 
pleas d with what we do. Second- 
ly, becauſe the Profpet of what 
yet further remains to be known 
will inflame our Thirſt after it. For 
Wiſdom ſays of her ſelf, They that 
Fat of me ſhall yet be Hungry, and 
they that Drink of me ſhall yet be 
Thirfly. Which tho it be a great 
Commendation of Wiſdom, and 
an Argument of her Inexhauſtible 
excellence, yet 'tis withal a great 
inſtrument of Puniſhment to thoſe 
who 
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who tar atteine 26 66 little of it, as 

anfi6t arisfſe thitt thirſt which ir 
has / , Thirdly, becauſe the 
thore'a Mah improves his thinki 
Aeulty, the more upt he will be 
to be diffuſted afid offended with 
the follies of Sotiety; as the 
moſt delicate 79a%cb is the ſooneſt 
put to pain. There being a thou- 
ſand impertihencies that will ſtrike 
vety diſagreeably upon a diſcern 
mind which wort ſo much as affe 
a profſet gens 7 Thad 

II, 


But the Prineipal- Ground of 
this Aſfrtion, and which, did nor 
the quickneſs of your Ladyſhip's 
Apprenhenſion oblige me to Bre- 
vity, I could be Yolaminous upon, 
is this. 'Tis moſt certain that Man 
15 now placed in the Mid(ſt of Vani- 
ties and unfatisfying Objets, ahd 
and that his True gobd is not with- 


« in his reach, dtid conſequently 


whatever Pleaſure he takes in thoſe 
chings that are, is purely owing to 


his {z»0ra#4e of their Vanity. Well, 
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if ſo, then V# Sapienti, woe be to the 
Wiſe Man. "This is not a Plage. to 
be Wiſe in. There js nothing Uofp 
Solid enough to endure the 7eft of 
Wiſdom. The Wiſe Man cannot 
find a Paradice here, tho the Fool 
can. The more he knows the 
more he diſcovers the Vanity of 
all pretended Enjoyments, and the 
more he does this, the more he 
ſtreightens and retrenches his Ne- 
lights, and the more he does this, 
the more he retires and withdraws 
himſelf from all Worldly Diverſi- 
ons, and this ſets him the more a 
Thinking and Muſing, and this 
again preſents to his mind a freſh + 
and more lively Conviction of the 
Worlds Vanity, and this makes him 
again retrench his Delights, and: 
ſo.on in this returning Circle, till 
at length he finds nothing but hys 
bare Wiſdom to delight in. And a 
little more Thinking makes him 
ſee the Vanity of that too. And now 
all's gone. ' To diſpatch thus part 
in one ward, this is the Fruit of 
| being 
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being Wiſe, to be able to taſte nq- 
thing thats Preſent, nor to flatter 
ones ſelf with the Proſpe# of what 
is to come, Which is a ſtate of hor- 
rible Privation and Sterility. This 
is the thorough Wiſe Mans Lot, and 
every advance in Wiſdom is a ſtep 
towards this Condition S$o true 
is it, that he who increaſes Wiſdom, 
increaſes Sorrow, while in the mean 
time the Fool Laughs, and is 


Merry. 


I X. 

Thirdly, T Conſider, that if our 
Knowledge could yield us more 
Satisfaction tan it occaſions Trou- 
ble, yet our Life is fo ſhort, and 
ſo incumber'd, that we can make 
but little of the exjpyment, ſo 
little, that "tis not anſwerable to 
the meer Labour we undergo in 
acquiring it. All the Morning of 
gur days is ſpent in the Prelimina- 
ries of Learning, in Learning Words 
and Terms of Art, wherein there 
1s nothing but toil and drudgery, 
and before we can taſte any of the 
TT OO Fruits 
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Fruits of the Tree of | Knowledge, 
before we can reliſh 'what is Avreb- 
leflual and Rational in it, our Sun 
is got into the Meridian, and theft 
it preſently begins to declive and 
our Learning with it ; our Light, 
our Strength, and our Time make 
haſte to conſume, nothing increa- 
ſes now but the Shadows, that is 
our Ignorance and Darkneſs of 
mind, and while we tonfider and 
look about us, the Sun Sets, and 
all is concluded in the Darkneſs 
and Shadow of Degth: But often- 
times the Sun is intercepred by a 
Cloud long before it Serrs, and we 
live backward again, grow weak 
and Childiſh, Silly and forgerful, 
and unlearn-faſter than we learne; 
or if it chance to ſhine bfight ro 

the laſt, then we improve 700 much, 
and grow too wiſe for our ſelves, 
and reje the greateſt part of what 

we learnt before,as idle and infignt> 

ficant. So that we are under a 

Neceſſity of unledriing in a ſhort 

time moſt of what we have ſo dearly 

| learnt, 
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learnt, either through forgerful- 
meſs, or improvement of | uf hn 

Fourthly, 1 Conſider, that there 
is no Neceſſity of our being ſo won- 
derfully Learned and Knowing here. 
'Tis neither Neceſſary as imjoind 
by God, nor as a Means to any 
conſiderable End. We can be Good, 
and we can be Happy withour it, 
And as to the Intereſt of Commu» 
nities and Public Societies, 'tis Cevil 
Prudence and Honeſty, and not 
Learning which makes them Happy. 
And leſt any advantage in our 
after State ſhould be alledged for 
irs Neceſſity, this makes it more 
unneceſſary than any Confiderati- 
on beſides. For tho we are never 
ſo unlearned now, provided we 
know enough to do our Duty, and 
live well, we ſhall in a ſhort time 
arrive to ſuch a degree of Knows 
ledge as is requiſite to our Supream 
Perfection, to which our 'Preſent 

rning camor add, and from 
which our Preſent Ignorance will 
not Diminiſh, IT do not fay = 

mX 
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will be jmmediately upon our dif- 


charge from the Body, there being 
et IT Controverſic ahout 
that, (which would be too great 
a Digreſſion at preſent to purſue) tha 
tis moſt certain that even then 
there muſt needs be great inlarge- 
ments of Underſtanding ; However 
'tis moſt unqueſtionable that this 
our Intelleftual Accompliſhment can 
be no further off than our ens 
joyment of the. Beatific Vifon, We 
ſhall then commence inſtantane- 
ouſly Wiſe and Learned, and be 
fully poſſeſs'd of the Tree of Know- 
ledge, as well as of the Tree of 
Life. For then that Glaſs through 
which we now. ſee Darkly ſhall be 
laid aſide, and there ſhall be no 0+ 
ther but the Speculum Deitatis, the 
Glaſs of the Divinty, which is no 
other than the /deal World, which 
ſhall be now more intimately 
united to us, and more clearly dif- 
play d before us. And tho even 
now there ſhall be Degrees of 
Knowledge according to the vari; 
| qQus 
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ons Patrticipiation of the Ideal 
Light, yet the variety of this Dif- 
penfat ion ſhall not proceed by the 
of ourKnowledge in this Life, 

bu t by ſome _ Meaſure. For, 

L 

Fifthly, 1 Conſider, that tho there 
is no neceſſity of our being ſo very 
Learned and Knowing, yet there is 
an Abſolute Neceſlity of our being 
Good and YVertuows. This is Neceſ- 
fary both ways, as Commanded. 
by God, and as a Means to our 
Final Perfetion. And beſides 'tis 


- neceſlary Now, there being no other 


opportunity for it. If we don't 
know here, we may know here- 
after, and ſhall infalliably do fo if 
we are: but Good here ; bur if we be ' 
not good here, we ſhall neither be 
Good, Happy, nor Knowing hereafter. 
The Main opportunity for Know- 
ledge is after this Life, butthe only 
opportunity for being good is Now. 
And if we take care to improve 
this, we are ſufficiently ſecure of 


pertains 
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pertains 'to the Perfection. of out 
Natures. But if this be neglected 
— nd fr 

y,and 'tis the onl 
thing that is ſo, end 'tis necetiy 
Now, neceſſary not only to our 
Happineſs in General, bur” alſo to 
thet of our Jntellefinal Part in 
Fartieular. For, 

XIL. 

Sixthly, And laſtly I Conſider, 
that thus ſtands the Caſe between 
God and Mas. Firſt, Man is ſup» 
poſed to be made in a State of In» 
nocence and PerfeQion, in periet 
Favour and Communion with God, 
his true Good, and in a Capacity 
fo to Continue. From this excel- 
lent ſtate' he is ſuppoſed to Fall, 
and by his Fall fo to diſable bimſelf 
that he cannot by his own ftrength 
Repert and Live well, and fo to 
prevate God, that tho he could and 
did Report; yet be would not be 
Pardon'd-and Accepted, without 
Sansiacion made to Divine Juſtice. 
Fins ſatisfaction Man is ſuppoſed 

not 
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not/ aþle to make, nor any other 
Creature for him., Whereupon God 
uh Mercy and Pitty is ſup- 
to. ordain a Mediator, his 
awn Son, God and Man, berween 
hingſolf and his £4p5'd Creatwe,who 
by the Sacrifice -of himſelf ſhould 
Effet wo things, anſwerable to 
the double Neceflity of Man, firſt 
make Repentance available, which 
otherwiſe would: not have been fo; 
and ſecondly Merit Grace for him 
that he might. be. able to Repenrt. 
Aad this is-what we are to under- 
ſand by the Reſtoration or Redemp. 
tiow of Man; which thus far is C/ni- 
verſal and Inconditionate. 

XIIL 

'But till notwizhanding all that 
this Mediator. kgs - done for him, 
Maa is ſuppoſed only fo far re/tored, 
as. $0.be put 18. Pardonable and 
Regoneilable, State: ( for as for gut 
being a@aly and immediately -re- 
conciled by the - Death of Chiiſ, 
that's a filly, fond, Antinomian con- 
ceis, and no way conſiſtent _—_ 
| the 
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the Great Myſtery of Godlineſs ) Tt 

ſay Man is yet only in a Capacity 

or Poſlibility of Pardon and Recon- 

ciliation, which is then, and ther 

only reduced to af, when he aQtu- 

ally performs the Conditions of Re- 

conciliation, when he Believes, Re- 

pents and leads a | good Life, \wi#h 

which he may, and without which 

he /hall not be Pardon'd and Saved, 

notwithſtanding " that Chriſt has 

Dy'd for him. The deſign of whoſe 

Death was not 'to make a good 

Life wwneceſſary, but only to render 

it Eftcacious and Available, not to 

procure a Priviledge of being ſaved 

without it ( as ſome fancy) but that 

we might be Saved with it. If this 

Qualification be wanting, we ſhall 

be ſo far from being any thing ad- 
vantaged from the Redemption pur- 
 chas'd by our Mediator, that we 
ſhall be Accountable for it, to the 
great aggravation both of our Guilt 
and Miſery. It therefore mghly 
concerns Man to improve with al[ 
diligence this ſhort and only oppor 
tunity 
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ttinity of Making his Great Fortwne, 
to adorn his mind with 'all Moral 
and Religious Per feftions, and his 
| | Liſt with all good actions, ſince 
' | with this he may be Happy in all 
his capdcitics, and without- it he 
ſhalf not only fall into a ſtate of 
unutterable Miſery, but be alſo ac- 
countable for the Poſibility he had 
of eſcaping it, for negleting (o 
great Salvation, m_—_ an Oppor- 
tunity of being ſaved. 

XIV 


Theſe things being Premiſed 
concerning the-prefent Fypothefts 
or ſtate of Man, Firſt, that hecan 
there know but very /:tt/e, Second- 
ly, that even that . little Knowledge 
which he can attain to ſerves more 
to his Trouble than Satisfation, 
and fo is not only Yarity, but alſo 
Vexation of Spirit. Thirdly, that 
ſappoſing it as Pleaſant as may be, 
yet ſuch is the ſhortneſs and in- 
cumbrance of his Life, that the 
enjoyment of it is not anſwerable 
to the Labour of acquiring 1t. 

F Fourthly, 
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Fourthly, that there is no Neceſlis 
ty of fuch a deal of Leaming and 
Knowledge, cither as to this World, 
or $9 the next, and that ere 
he ſhall have his fill -of Knowl 
in the Beatifick Viſion of the /geat 
World, one glance whereof thall 
inſtru him more, than an Kernel 
poring upon all the Books in- #his, 
and andift inguiſþ the greatelk Decor 
from the moſt ignorant Peafang. 
Fifthly, that- there: is an Abſglute 
Necellity of his being . Good and 
Vertuous, this being the condition 
not anly of his Happineſs in ge» 
neral,.. but alſo of the ——— 
mens of his Yuder/tanding in pare 
ticular. And that Now is the anly 
opportunity for it, Sixthly, ' and 
laſtly, that the Attainment of Hap» 
pineſls and Intellectual Perietioa 
upon this Condition was the Pur- 
chaſe of his Saviours Death, who 
has alſo Merited Grace for his atl- 
ſiſtance in the Performance of is 
Which it he negleft, he ſhall not 
only miſs of Happineſs, bus 
al 
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alſ> anfwerable for ſo Grear and fo 
Dear an opportunity of gaining it ; 
From t Premiſes 'ewill I think 
follow with no leſs than Mathemati- 
cal Evidence, 

XV. 

Firſt,that Learving and Knowledge 
is not the thing for which God de- 
fignd Man in this Station, nor 
conſequently the End or Reaſon of 
his beſtowing upon him thoſe in- 
tellectual and Rational Powers 
which he has. For had this been 
the End and Deſign of God he 
would have made it more Poſſible 
for him, and withal more his /- 
rereſ} and Concern, to attain it. 

Secondly, 'twill follow that the 
End for which God intended Man 
here, and the Reaſon why he made 
him a Rational Creature, was that 
he might Live vertuouſly and we, 
fo ſerve him here, that He might 
be rewarded with Happineſs and 
perfett Knowledge hereafter ; Ha- 
ving farniſh'd him with Intellectual 
abilities ſufficient for this, tho not 
I 2 fof 
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for the other. Thirdly and laſtly, 
'twill follow that the Principal care 
and concern of Man both becauſe 
of his owy intereſt, and out of com- 
pliance with the Defigns of God, 
ought to be to Live a good and 
regular Life, to accompliſh the 
Moral part of his Nature, to {ubdue 
his Paſlions, to reifie his Love, 
to ſtudy Purity of Heart and Life, 
in one word, to perfett Holineſs in 
the fear of God, and {which is what 
we have been hitherto inquiring 
aſter) that he ought to buſy him- 
ſelf in the Study of Learning and 
Knowledge no further, than as 'tis 
conducive to the Intereſt of Religion 
and Yertue. 
XVI. 

This therefore is the Meaſure to 
be obſerv'd in our proſecution of 
Learning andKnowledge. We are to 
Study only that we may be good, 
and conſequently ought to proſe- 
cute ſuch Knowledge only as has 
an aptneſs to make us ſo, that 
which the Apoſtle calls the 7ruth, 
which is after Gedlineſs. For that's 
the 
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the only buſineſs we have todo in 
this World. Whatever Knowledge 
we proſecute beſides this, or further 
than 'tis conducive to this end, tho 
it be abſolutely confider'd, never fo 
excellent and PerfeQive of our Ra- 
tional part, yet with reſpet to the 
preſent Poſture and Station of Man, 
'tis a Culpable Curioſity, and an 
unaccountable Vanity, and only 
a more Solemn and laborious way 
of being 1dle and [mpertinent. 
XVII. 

And this will be found ( if well 
examin'd) to be nothing different 
from the cenſure of the Wiſe 
Preacher. And I gave my heart to 
to know Wiſdom, ſays he, and I per- 
cer/d that this alſo is vanity and 
vexation of Sptrit. Not that he 
now firſt applied himſelf to the 
ſtudy of Wiſdom. - No, he had 
been inſpired with rhat before, and 
and by the help of it had diſcover'd 
the vanity of all other things. But 
that Wiſdom which ſaw through 
all other things, did not as yet per- 
cfive the Vaniry of it ſelf. He 
I 3 therefore 
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therefore now gave his Heart to 
Know Wiſdom, that is, to reflet 
upon it, and Conſider wherher this 
might be excepted from his general 
cenſure, and ſtruck out of the Scroll 
of vanities. And upon deep re- 
fleQion he found that it could nor, 
and that even this alſo was as much 
a vanity as any of the reſt. Now 
this Propoſition of Solomon's cannot 
be underſtood Abſolutely ( Know- 
ledge being an undoubted PerfeQi- 
on of Human Nature ) but only 
with reſpe& to the preſent poſture 
of Man in this World. Neither 
can it be underſtood of af kind 
of Knowledge even in this Life,ſome 
kind of Knowledge being neceſſary 
to qualifie him for Happineſs in 
the next. It muſt therefore Neceſ- 
ſarily be underſtood of all that 
Knowledge which contributes not 
to that great End. So that from 
theſe two Neceſlary Limitatiors 
the ſenſe of Solomons Propoſition 
(if it have any) muſt be this; that 
to Man in this preſent junQure all 
Knowledge 
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Knowledpe that daes not Contri- 
bute to the_intereſt of his After. 
ſte, is downright Yanity and Yex- 
ation of Spirtt. 
XVTIL 

For, to what purpoſe ſhould we 
Stady fo much, conſidering that 
after all we are able to Awow ſo /ittle, 
conſidering that even that [rrle is 
enough to trouble and difquiet us, 
confidering that our Life ts as 
much tov fhort for the enjoying 
what Knowledge we have, as for 
compaſimg what we would have, 
and withal conſidering that there 
lies no manner of Obligation or 
Necefliry upon ns to do thus. But 
( which 15 whati would moſt of all 
inculcate ) to what purpoſe ima» 
gimable ſhould we be fo buſy, and 
vehement 1n the purſuit of Learn» 
- ng, of any Learning, but what 1s 
of uſe to the Moral Condudt of oar 
Life, con{idermg theſe two things, 
Firſt, that 'tis but toflay a Intte 
while and we ſhall haye '{ that 
Knowledge Gratis, from the Com- 
I 4 mynications 
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munications of the 7dea! World, 
which we ſo unſucceſsfally drudge for 
here, to the negleX of more im- 
portant and concerning exerciſes. 
And Secondly, conſidering that 
there is ſuch an abſolute neceſſity 
of being Good, and of Living well, 
and that this ſhort uncertain Life is 
the only time for it, which if neg- 
lected, this great work muſt he 
undone for ever ? Upon the former 
conſideration this Studious, Bookiſh 
humour is like laying * out a great 
Sum of Money to purchaſe an 
Eſtate which after one weak, drop- 
ping Lite will of Courſe fall into 
hand. And I am ſure he would be 
reckon'd Fool or Mad that ſhoyld 
do ſo. And upon the latter, 'tis 
asif a Man that was Riding Poſt 
upon Bullineſs of Life and Death, 


ſhould as he paſſes through a Wood,, 


ſtand till to liſten to the Singing 
of a Nightingale, and ſo forget the 
main and only buſineſs of his 
Journey. 


X 1 X. 
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XIX | 

'Tis moſt certain that the two 
Caſes here ſuppoſed, are as great 
inſtances of Folly and Impertinence 
as can well be conceiv'd, and yet 
( however it comes to paſs that 
we are not ſenſible of it) 'tis certain 
that they are very applicable to 
the Intelleual Conduct of Human 
Life as 'tis generally managed. And 
tho we are all ready enough to call 
ſuch men Fools as ſhall do as in 
the two mention'd inſtances is ſup- 
poſed, yet 'tis moſt certain that we 
da the very ſame or worſe, that we 
are too much concern'd in the Ap- 
plication of the Parable, and that 
of moſt of «s it may be truly faid, 
Thou art the Man. 

X X, 

For I demand, what difference 
is there between him that now 
labours and toils for Learning and 
Knowledge, which in a little time 
he ſhall be eafily and fully polleſt of, 
and him that dearly buys an eſtate 
which would otherwiſe __ 

im 
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him after a ſhort interval 2 what 
difference is there, but only this, 
that he that buys the eſtate, tho he 
might have ſpared his Money, yet 
however he gers what he laid out 
his Money for ; his expence indeed 
was needleſs, but not in vam. Where- 
as he that drudpes in the purfuit 
of Knowledge, not only foils for 
that which in a ſhore time he ſhall 
have with eaſe, and in abund ance, 
bur winch after all he can't compaſs 
in any conftderable meaſure, and 
ſo undergoes a vain as well as wwre- 
ceſſary Labour. And is therefore 
the greater Fool. 
XXI.. 

Again I demand, what diffe- 
rence 1s there between Im who 
when he is imploy'd upon buſineſs 
of Life and Death thall alight from 
tis Horfe, and ſtand Tdiimg to hear 
a Nightingale Singing in the Wood, 
and him who having an Eternity 
of Happineſs to ſecure by the right 
ordering of his Life and Manners, 
and having only this Point of time 
tg 
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to do it in, ſhall yet turn Yertaofs, 
and ſet up for Learning and Curi- 
ofity. "Tis tras indeed the Night in- 
gale Sings well, and "twere worth 
while to ſand Nill and hear him, 
were [ Ulingaged from more con» 
derning ifs, but not cerrainly 
when I am uport Life and Death. 
And fo Learning and Knowledge 
ace excellent things, and fach a3 
would deferve ty Study, and my 
Time, had I any to ſpare, and were 
more at feiſure, but not certainly 
when I have ſo great an intereſt as 
that of my final ſtate dependrg 
upon the good uſe of it. My 
Buſine& wow, is not to be Learned, 
but to be good. 
XXII. 

For is my Life fo long, am I fo 
#ver-tockd with Time, or is my 
depending intereſt ſo littte, or 1s it 
ſo cafily Secured, that 1 can find 
leiſure for wmeceſſary Curioftties ? Is 
this Condutt agreeable to the pre- 
ſent 'Nation and Poſture of Man, 


whoſk entrance into this World, 
and 
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and whoſe whole ſtay int, is pure» 
ly in order to another ſtate > Or 
would any one imagin this to be 
the condition of Man by ſuch a 
ConduQt! Shall a Priſoner who 
has but a few days -allow'd ' him 
to make a Preparation for his Trial, 
ſpend that- little opportunity in 
Cutting and Carving, and ſuch like 
Mechavzical Contrivances} Or would 
any one imagin ſuch a Man to be 
in ſuch a Condition, near a doubt- 
ful Trial of Life and Death, whom 
coming into a Priſon he finds fo 
imployd? And yet is there any 
thing more Abſurd and Imperti- 
nent in this, than in the preſent 
Suppoſition, than to have a Man 
who has ſo great a Concern upon 
his Hands as the Preparing for 
Eternity, all buſy and taken up 
with Quadrants, and Teleſcopes, 
Furnaces, Syphons and Air-Pumps ? 
X XIIT. 

When we would expoſe any 
Signal Impertinence, we common- 
ly illuſtrate it by the Example of 


Archimedes, 
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Archimedes, who was buſy in 
ing Mathematical Figures on 
the Sands of Syracuſe while the 
City was taking by Marcellus, and 
ſo though there were Particular 
Orders given for his ſafety, loſt 
his Life by his «»/caſonable Study. 
Now I confeſs there was imperti- 
nence and abſurdity enough in this 
inſtance to conſign it over to Poſte- 
rity. But had Archimedes been a 
Chriſtian, or otherwiſe aſſured of 
the great concerns of another 
World, I ſhould have faid, that 
the Main of his Impertinence did 
not lie here, in being Mathemati- 
cally imploy'd when the Enemy 
was taking the City, but in laying 
out his Thoughts and Time upon 
ſuch an inſignificant unconcerning 
Study, while he had no leſs a con- 
cern upon him than the ſecurin 
his Eternal Intereſt. Which m 
be done 'now or never. Nothing 
certainly is an mpertinence, if this 
be-not, to hunt after Learning and 
Knowledge in ſuch a juniture as 
this, XXIV. 
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XXLV. 

Sure 1 am, and your Ladyſhip 
too very well knows, that man 
other Proceedings in the Condudt 
of Life are condemnd of Vanity 
and Impertinence upon the very 
ſame grounds, tho not half ſo in» 
confiſtent with the Character' of 
Man, nor fo diſagreeable to his pre» 
ſene Poſture in this World, For is 
not the World fall of invectives, 
ind have not the Pens of Moral 
Writers been all along imploy'd 
againſt thoſe that apply themſelves 
to Secular acquirements, ſpend 
their ſhort and uncertain Lives, 
which ought to be imploy'd in the 
Purſuit of an infinitely higher In- 
tereſt, in gaping up and down after 
Honours and Preferments, in long 
and frequent attendances at Courr, 
in raffing Families, getting Eſtates 
and the like» Theſe things I fay 
and ſuch like are condemn'd and 
cemured not only upon the ſtock 
of their particway Viciouſneſs, as 
Crimes of Ambition or Covetouſneſs 
reſpeively, 
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reſpeRively, - but for what they 
n Commer, as they are miſ- 
pendings of Time, and unconcern- 
0g Excentrical nmploy ments. 
XX YV, 

But now I would fain know, 
whether any of theſe Miſcondutts 
of Life. be more expenſive of our 
Time, more remote and alien from 
the main-buſineſs of it, more «n- 
relating to our Grand Concern,and 
canſequently more /wpert ment,than 
ta be bufily imploy'd in the - Nice- 
ties and Curioſities of Learning : 
And whether a Man that loiters 
away Six Weeks in Conrt-Attend- 
ances for a place of Honque, be not 
every Whit as accountaby imploy'd 
with reſpe@t to the Exd of Man in 
the-otber World, and his 19 in 
this, as he that ſhall ſpend © much 
time in the Solution of a Mathe- 
matical (Queſtion, as M. Deſcrates 
remember confeſſes of himſelf in 
one of his Epiftles. And why then 
the Proſecution of Learning ſhould 
be the owly thing excepted from the 
Vanities 
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Vanities and Impertinencies 6f Life 
I have not head enough' to un- 
derſtand, 

XXVI 


And yet ſoit is. All other Ex- 
centrical unconcerning / Occupati- 
ons are cried down meerly for bes 
ing ſo, as\not according with the 
preſent Character and State of 
Man. This alone is not contented 
with the reputation” of Zanocence, 
but ſtands for pofitrve merit and exs 
cellence, for Praiſe and Commenda- 
tion, Toſay a Man is a Lover of 
Knowledge, and a diligent inquirer 
alter Truth, is almoſt as great an 
Encomiumis you can give him, and 
the time Tpent- in the Study, tho 
in the ſearch of «nedifying Truth, 
is reckon'd almoſt as /axdably be- 
ſtowd as that in the Chapel, and 
(ſo inconfiſtent with its ſelf is 
Human Judgment) 'tis Learning 
only that is allow'd not only to 
divide, but to devour the greateſt 
part of our ſhort Life, and is the 
only thing that with Credit and 
Public 
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Phblie allowance ſtands in Competi- 


tion with Religion and the ſtudy of 


Vertue. Nay, by the moſt is pre- 
ferr'd before it, who would rather 
be counted Learned, than Pious. 
XXVII. 
But is not this a ſtrenge and un- 


_ reaſonable Competition ? It muſt 


indeed be confeſs'd that the Per- 
feRtion of Man is double, of the In- 
telleual as well as of the Moral 
Part, and that Knowledge is a very 
Divine Excellence; Burt certainly 
Re@itude of Will is a greater Or- 
nament and PerfeQion than Bright- 
weſs of Underſtanding, and to be 
Good is more Divine than to be 
Wiſe and Knowing, that being the 
Principal, perhaps only difference 
between an Ange! and a Devil. 
And tho Solomon's Choice be uni- 


 verſally applauded, yet I think that 


of Mary is to be preferrd before it, 
and ( to uſe the Expreſſion of the 
Excellent Monfteur Poiret) that 'tis 
better like an Infant without much 
reaſoning to Love mach, than like the 
| K Devil 
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Devil to Reaſon much without Love. 
XXVIIL 

But ſuppoſe Anowledge were a 
much Diviner excellence than 'tws, 
ſuppoſe it were more PerfſeQtive of, 
and Ornamental to Human Nature 
than the Habit and Prattice of 
Vertue, yer ſtil] rhis Competition 
would be utterly againſt Reaſon; 
For 'tis to be conſfiderd ( as I have 
already ſuggeſted) that the Former 
we cant have now in any Meaſure, 
and ſhall have it hereafter withoat 
Meaſure, but the latter we may 
have now (for we may Love much 
tho we can't kwow much) and can- 
not have it hereafter, Now the 
Queſtion is, whether we ought to 
be more Solicitious for that Intel. 
leftual Perfettion which we can't 
have here, and ſhall have hereafter, 
or for that Moral Perfeition which 
we may have here, and cannot 
hereafter > And | think we need 
not conſult an Oracle, or conjure 
up a Spirit to be refolv'd of this 
Queſtion. 


XXIX, 
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"XXIX. 
And this one Solitary Conſiders: 
tion (much more in Conjundtion 
with the other parts of the FHumai 
Charafer) 1 take to be ſufficient rs 
juſtifie the Truth of what mea. 
fare we have preſcribed to our In. 
telletual Condudt, that we ought 
to proſecute Learning and Know- 
ledge no further than as*tis condu- 
cive to the great Ends of Piety and 
Vertue. And conſequently that 
when ever we ſtudy to any other 
Purpoſe, or in any other Degree 
than this, we are unaccountabl 
impertinently, I may add Sinful 


imployd. For this is the whole of Ecclef, | 
—a to fear God and keep his Com- © 


mandments, the whole of Man in 

this Station, and conſequently this 

ought to be the only Scope of all 

his Stwdys and Endeavours. 
XXX. 

And accordingly 'tis obſervable 
that the Scripture whenever it 
makes mention of Wiſdom with any - 
mark of Commendation, it always 
means by it either the very _— 
RN 2 - 0 
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of Religion and Vertue, or ſuch 
Knowledge at leaſt, that has a 
near and ſtrong influence. upon 
it ; thereby implying that rhas is 
the only Wifdom which becomes 
the ſtudy of Man. Remarkable 
above the relt to this purpoſe is-the 
2.8th Chapter of Fob, where having 
run through ſeveral inſtances of 
Natural Knowledge, at length ſays 
he, But where ſhall Wiſdom be found? 
And where is the place of underſtand- 
ing? As much as to fay that in 
none of the other things mention'd 
did conſiſt the Wiſdom -of Man. 
Then it follows, Mas knoweth not 
the Price thereof, neither is it found 
in the Land of the Living, The 
Depth ſaith, it is nottin me, and the 
Sea faith it is not in me, Not 
in the Depths of Learning, nor in 
the Receſles of Speculation, ſeeing 
it 1s hid from the Eyes of al 
Living, and kept cloſe from the Fowls 
of the Air, from Meg of high and 
Towring, Notions, and ſublime 
Theories. . Defkruftion and Death 
ſay, we have heard the Fame thereof 
| wit 
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with our Ears, As much as to ſay, 

that after this Life, and then only, 
unleſs perhaps about the hour of 
Death, Men begin to have a true 
ſenſe and Lively Savoury Reliſh of 

this Wiſdom. | But in the mean __ 
time, God wnderſlandeth the way V* *3 
thereof, and he knoweth the” place , 4 
thereof. And unto Man he ſaid, be- ye 
hold the Fear of the Lord that is 
Wiſaom, and to depart from Evil, 

that is underſtanding. To '\Man he 

laid. Had it been to another Crea- 

ture, ſuppoſe an Avgel, in a ſtate 

of Security and Confirmation, he 
would perhaps have recommended 

for Wiſdom the Study of Nature, 

and the Curioſities of Philoſophy, 

but having to do with Mar, a Pro- 
bationary and wnfixt Creature, that 

ſhall be either Happy or Miſerable 
according as he demeans himſelf in 

this ſhort time of Trial, the only 
Wiſdom he adviſes *to ſuch a- Crea- 

ture in /uch a Station, is to look 

well to his Moral Condutt, to ſtudy 
Religion and good Late. | 
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XXXL 
And now ( Madam) fince we 
are upon Scripture- Authority ( for 
indeed ſo little has this matter been 
confiderd, that I have ſcarce any 
other to follow) will your Ladyſhip 
give me leave in further Confirma- 
tion of the Meaſure propord, to 
commend to your Confideration 
two great Scripture-Examples, both 
of Men Eminently Wiſe, and of a 
Learned Education. The Men 1 
inſtance in are Moſes and Ss. Paul. 
The latter of which profeſſedly de- 
clares that he determind to know 
wothing, but Jeſus Chriſt and him 
Crucify'd, that is, nothing but what 
concerns either the Faith or the 
Practice of Chriſtianity. And the 
former complaining of the groſs 
Ignorance of the People committed 
to his charge, and deſiring they 
would become wiſer, breaks out 
into this Paſlidnate Wiſh, © that 
| they . were Wiſe, that they unders 
ſtood this, that they would confeder 

their latter End, 
XXXII 
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XX XI. 
Moſes had been bred a Scholar, 

as well as a Courtier, and was well 
inſtructed in all the Secrets of the 
Aigyptian Philoſophy, which was 
ther the beſt in the World. Beſides, 
he was himſelf a wiſe Man, a Man 
that beſides the advantages of 
Pharash's Court, had the Divine 
wy@& himſelf for his Tutor, and 
convers'd perſonally with his maker, 
and therefore muſt needs be fup- 
poſed ro know what was true Wiſ- 
dom. But now this he does not 
make to cont cither in the Ac- 
compliſhments of Courtly Educa- 
tion, or in the deep Myſteries of 
Philoſophy, but in the confiderati- 
on of our latter End. He wiſhes 
that his People were Wiſe, and to 
this End he does not wiſh that 
they were as Welkbred as he, or as 
Learned as he, but only that they, 
underſtood this, this one thing, 
thar they woutd conſider ther 
latter End. Which he makes the 
Summary and Abſtract of all Wit- 
K 4 dom. 
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dom. Much like that of Plato, 
when he defines Philoſophy to be, 
The Theory of Death. 

| XXXIIL 

And here, if your Ladyſbip will 
diſpence with a ſhort digreſſion, 
a digreſſion from the immediate 
Thred of my Diſcourſe, tho not 
from the general Defign of it, I 
would upon this occaſion briefly 
repreſent to you what an excellent 
part of Wiſdom it is for man ſeri- 
ouſly to conſider his latter end. 
To make this diſtinaly appear, I 
ſhall proceed upon theſe two 
grounds : Firſt, That the Conſide- 
ration of Death is the moſt proper 
exerciſe that a wiſe man can - be 
employd about. And Secondly , 
that this is the moſt compendious 
way of making him wiſe that is 
not ſq. 

XXXIV. 

And Firſt, it is the moſt proper 
exerciſe that a wiſe man can em- 
ploy himſelf about. For Wiſdom 
conſiſts in ag gue eſtimation of 
| things ; 
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ings; and then things are du 

— when bs. ——_ 
and rated, firſt as they are abſolute- 
ly in themſelves ; and ſecondly, as 
they ſtand in Relation to w. If 
they are great and extraordinary 
then they deſerve to be conſider'd 
for their own ſakes; and if they 
nearly relate to us, then they de- 
ſerve to be conſider'd for ours. 
And upon both theſe accounts, 
Death and its conſequences are 
highly deſerving a wiſe mans 


Thoughts and RefleRtions. 


XXXV. 

For firſt, they are great and ex- 
traordinary Tranſactions, barely as 
in theroſelves conſiderd, and as 
ſuch would deſervedly ingage the 
molt attentive conſideration, even 
of a ſtander by, of any other indrf- 
ferent Being, ſuppoſe an Angel, 
that can be no otherwiſe concerned 
in it, than as tis a great Event, a 
Noble Scene of Providence, a matter 
of Wonder and Curiofity. I fay 
ppon this ſingle Account _—_ 

| wit 
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-with its conſequences is as fit a ſub- 
jet for the lation -of a 
Wiſe man as aUy in Nature” 
KXXVI. 

Or.if there be within the Sphere 
of Natere things of a greater 'and 
more Bulky appearance, yet cer- 
cainly there is nothing wherein 
man a ſo nearly concernd, ſo high- 
ly intereſied as in Death. Since 
upon the manner of this depends 
his Eternal Happineſs or Ruin. 
There is therefore nothing that fo 
much deferves to be confiderd by 
him. Whether therefore weregard 
the Abſolute greatneſs of the thing, 
or its Relative greatneſs with re- 
ſpe to us, as we are interefied and 
concerned in it, but eſpecially if we 
weigh both, the conſideration of 
Death is as proper an Exerciſe as 2 
Wiſe man can be imploy abour. 

XX XYTI. 

And as 'tis ſo fit an imployment 
for him that is wiſe already, fo (c- 
condly is it the moſt compendious 
way of making him wiſe, truly 


wile, 
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wiſe, thet is not fo. Forall wiſ- 
dom 4s in Order to Happineſs, and 
to be truly wiſe, is to be Wiſe usts 
Satvation. Whatever Knowledge 
contributes not to this, is quite be= 
fide the Mark, and isas the Apoſtle 
calls it, Science falſly ſo called. The 
Knowledge itſelf is vain, and the 
Study of it 'ts impertinent. 
XX XVIIL 

Now the only way to Happi- 
nels is a good life, and conſequently 
all wiſdom being in Order to Hap- 
pinefs, that's the only wiſdom that 
ſerves to the promoting of good 
life, according to that of Fob be- 
fore cited, And to man he ſaid, be- 
hold the fear of the Lord that is wiſ* 
dom, and to depart from evil is un- 
derſtanding, That therefore is the 
moſt compendious way of making 
a man wife, that ſooneſt makes him 
goed, and reduces his mind to a 
moral Regularity. And nothing 
does this ſo ſoon and fo well as the 
ſerious and habitual conſideration 
of Death. And therefore ſays = 
wiſe 
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wife man, Remember Death and 
Corruption, tid-keep the Command» 
ments. The ſhorteſt Compendium 
of Holy living that ever was given. 
As if he had faid, Many are the 
Precepts and Admonitions left us 


by wiſeand good men, for the mo- 
ral Condud of life, but would you 


have a ſhort and infallible DireZtory 
of living. well 2 why, remember 
Death and Corruption; Do but re- 
member this, and forget all other 
Rules if you will, and your Dutyif 


you can. - 
XXXIX 
And what is here remarked by 


one wiſe man is conſented to by all, 


Hence thoſe common Pradtiſes a. 
mong the Antients of placing Se- 
pulchres in their -Gardens, and of 
uſing that celebrated Motto, Me- 
mento Mori, Hence alſo that Mo- 
dern as well as Antient Cuſtom of 
putting Emblems of Mortality in 
Churches, and other Public places, 
by all which tis implied that - the 
Conſideration of Death, is the 
greateſ} 
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greateſt ſecurity of a good life. Ag 
indeed it muſt be upon this general 
ground, becauſe it does- that at a 
Blow, which other conſiderations 
do by Parts, and pives an entire 


' defeat to the three great Enemies of 


our Salvation at once. It ſets us 
above the Temptations of the World 
the Fl:ſb, and the Devib. For how 
can the World captivate him, who 
conſiders he is but a ſtranger in it, 
and that he muſt ſhortly leave it! 
How can theFleſtrinſnare him who 
has his Sepulchre always in his Eye, 
and reflets' upon the cold lodging 
he ſhall have there ! And how can 
the Devil prevail upon him, who* 
remembers always he muſt dye, and 
then enter »upon an unchangeable 
State of Happineſs or Miſery, ac- 
cording as he has either re//ted or 
yeilded to his Temptations! Of fo 
vaſt conſequence is the conſtant 
Thinking upon Death above all 
other things that fall within the 
compaſs event of uſeful and Pratt 
cal Meditation, and ſo great _ 
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ſon had Moſes for placing the Wif- 
dom of Man in the Confderation of 
his latter End. 

XL. 

But to return ( if being till in 
purſuit of my general deſign, 1 
may well be faid to be out of the 
way) I now perſwade my {elf that 
from the CharaRter I have drawn 
of Man and his preſent Cireumſtan- 
ces, together with thoſe RefleRi- 
ons built upon 1t, and interwoven 
with it, and hſtly from Divine 
Authority, the meaſure we have 
given is ſo well Eftabliſtyd, that if | 
your Ladyſhip be not yert,you ought 
to be convinc'd that however Na- 
turally defirons we may be of 
Knowledge, yet that this Appetite 
is to be govern'd as well as thoſe 
that are Senſual; that we ought to 
indulge it only fo far 2s may tend 
to the Moralizing our Souls,and 
the conduing our Lives, and the 
Fitting us for that Happineſs which 
God has promiſed not to the 
Learned, but to the Good, And 

| that 
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that if it be gratify'd to other 
purpoſe, or in any ather Meafire 
than this, our Curioſity is imperti- 
nent, our ſtudy immoderate, and 


, the Tree of XAnowledge ſtill a forbid- 


den Plant. 
XLL 

And now (Madam) having fix'd 
and Stated the Meaſure of our pres, 
ſent Aﬀection to, and Inquiry after 
Learning and Knowledge, which I 
think is Eſtabliſh'd upon irretfutable 
Principles, I may leave it to your 
Lad)yſhip to confider how much 'tis 
obſerv'd in the general Condudt of 
our Studies. "Tis plain that 'tis 
not obſerv'd at all. For theſe two 
things are too Notorious to need 
any more for their Proof than only 
to look abroad iſto the World. 
Firſt, that very little of that which 
is generally made the ſubject of 
Study has any manner of Tendency 
to Living well here, or Happily 
hereafter. And Secondly, that 
thefe very ſtudies which have no 
Religious or Moral influence upon 


Life, 


C . 
fold: I, 
16, 
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Liſe, do yet devour the 

part of it. The Beſt and Moſt of 
our Time is devoted to Dry-Lears« 
ing; this we make the Courſe of our 
Study, the reſt is only by the by, } 
and 'tis well if what is Devotional, 
Practical or Divinely-reliſhing, can 
find us at leiſure upon a Broken 
piece of a Sunday or Holiday, But 
the Main Current of our Liſe rans 
in Studies of another Nature, that 


don't ſo much as glance one kind 


Aſpe&t upon good living, 'tis well 
if | mor of them dont hinder it.l am 
ſure St. Auſtin thought ſo, and 
makes it part of his Penitentials, 
And yet to theſe our youth is dedi- 
cated, in theſe we imploy our riper 
years; nor do we ſee the vanity 
and impertinerſte of it in old Age 
Andthen when we dye, this very 
thing makes one great part of our 
Funeral Elegy, that we were ſo dili- 
gent and indefatigable in our ſtudies, 
and ſo inquiſitive in the ſearch of 
Knowledge, perhaps that we pro- 
cured an early interment by it,when 
according, 
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according to the Principles before 


laid down, we were as imperti- 
nently imploy'd all the while, as 


.if we had been fo long picking 


Straws if! Bedlam, I ſay as imper. 
tinently, tho perhaps. not ſo inzo- 
cently. The Sum of all comes to 
this ; The meaſure of proſecuting 
Learning and Knowledge is their 
uſefullneſs to good Lite. Conſe- 
quently all Profecution of it beyond 
or beſide this End is impertinent and 
immoderate.This has been fully pro- 
ved by evident Principles. But now 
of this ſort is the general proſecution 
of Learning and Knowledge, as is 

lain by appealing to the generot 

ondudct of Study, The Concluſt- 
on therefore unovoidably follows. 
That the Intellectual Conduct of 
Human Liſe is juſtly chargeable 
with an immoderate and imperti- 
nent purſuit of Knowledge. Which 
was the Propoſition to be made 
out, and I am ſorry to ſee it ſo wel? 


proved. 


The End of the Third Reflection. 
L The 
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T he Conclufron. 


Fo now (Madam) having fi- 
niſh'id my Threefold Reflettion 
npon the Intellectual Conduct of 
Human Lite, I have a double Ap» 
plication to make, one to your 
Ladyſhip, and another to my ſelf. 
That to your Ladyſhip is this, that 
you would conſider to what a nar- 
row compaſs, by vertue of the pre- 
ceding Diſcourſes, theſe three rhings 
are reduced, which before uſe to 
take up ſo large a room, viz. Learn- 
ing it ſelf, the Method of Learning, 
and the Defire and Proſecution of 
Learning. The firſt of which is 
comprized within the Limits of 
Neceſſary Truth, the fecond within 
thoſe of 7 binking, Purity and Prayer ; 
the third within its «/efal/neſs to the 
furtherance of good life. Theſe ins 
deed are great retrenchments, but I 
think ſuch as are jaſt and neceſſa- 
ry to the Regulation of our Intel- 


Ieual 
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le&ual Condua, which I am glad 
to find fo compendious and difin- 
cumber'd, that being a Mark of'no 
ſmall Probability to confirm” nit in 
the Truth of it, as the Rights Line 
is alſo always the Shorteſt. ' 
And fince both Learning it ſelf, 
its Method, and limits of Proſecution 
are all ſo reduced, I would further 
commend to your Lady/hips conſi- 
deration, whether from this great 
Abridgment you can forbear dedu- 
cing theſe two Corollaries, firſt, that 
this Bookiſþ Humour which every 
where ſo prevails, is one of the Sp/- 
ritual Dyſcraſys, or Moral Diſeaſes 
of Mankind, one of the moſt Ma- 
ligeant Reliques of Original depra- 
vation. Ir carrying 1n it the very 
Stamp and Signature of Adams 
Tranſgreſſion, which owed its 
birth to Curioſity, and inordinate 
defire of Knowledge. Secondly, 
that thoſe who have Eyes, mizy wt 
4 great Meaſure ſpare them, and 
that thoſe who have not, ſhould 
not, upon the account of Learning, 
| Lz much 
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much lament the want of them 

which is what particularly con- 

cerns your Ladyſhip's caſe, and. is 

riow addreſs'd to your Private Con- 
10N, 

Now as to my own particular 
Concern, the Reſulr of what I have 
written is this. I am fo imwardly and 
throughly convinc'd of the certainty 
of thoſe Principles] have here lay'd 
down, that I think I am. not only 
under a particular . Obligation, bur 
almoſt under a Neceſſity of con» 
duQing my ſtudies according to the 
Meaſures propoſed. The Aft of 
which has left ſuch a ſtrong infla- 
ence, ſuch. a deep impreſſion. upon 
me, that 1 think I {hall now. fol- 
low the Advice of.. the Heathen 
( M.. Antonius as I remember.) 
nv NN BiChlor diley fider, rid my 
Jelf of the Thirſt after. Books, and 
ſtudy nothing but what ſerves to 
7 advancement of. Piety and good 
ife. | 

I have. now ſpent about Thir- 
teen years in the moſt celebrated 
Univerſity 
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Univerſity in the World, and, 
according to the ordinary Meaſures, 
perhaps not amiſs, having accom- 
pliſh'd my ſelf in a competent de- 
gree both with ſuch Learning as 
the Academical Standard requires, 
and with whatever elſe my own 
Private Genius inclined me 'to. 
'But truly I cannot fay that Thave . 
order'd my ſtudies in that Theatre 
of Learning, fo much to my avs 
Satisfaition , as to my Reputation 
with others, To be free with you, 
I muſt declare, that when I refleQ 
upon my paſt Rtelleftual Condut, 
Lam as little fatisfy'd with it as 1 
am with that of my Morals, and 
that I think T have nigh as much 
to anſwer for the Former, as I 
have for the Latter, being very 
Conſcious that the greateſt part 
of it has been imploy'd in Zncon- 
cerning Curioſities, \uch as derive 
no moral influence upon the Soul 
that contemplates them. 
But I have now ( if I ſufficient! 

underſtand my ſelf) a very Aiffe- 
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rent. Taſte and Apprehenſion of 
things, and intend 'to ſpend my 
ueeertain remaineler of time in 
ſhidying only ſuch things as make 
for the Moral improvement of my 
mind, and the Regulation of my 
Life, not being able to give an ac. 
count upon any rational and con- 
ſilent Principles, why I ſhould 
ſtudy any thing elſe. 

More particularly 1 think I ſhall 
cheifly apply my ſelf to the Read» 
ing :of ſuch Books as are rather 
Perſwaſtve, than Inſtruftive, ſuch 
33 arg Sapid, Pathetic and Divinely-+ 
wiſhing, ſuch as Warm, Kindle and 
inlarge the /nteriour, and awaken 
the Divine Senſe of 'the Soul, 'as 
conſidering with my felf that I 
have now, after ſo. much Reading 
and Speculation, more need of 
Heat than of Light. Tho if I were 
for- more Light ſtill, 1 think this 
would prove the beſt Method of 
Illumination, and that when all's 
done, the Love of God is the beſt 
Light of the Soul, For I _—_ 
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with the Excellent Cardinal Boya, Via com- 
that a Man may have Knowledge —4 
without Love, But he that Loves, 19%, 


althe be wants Sclences humanely ac» 
quired, yet he will know more than 
Human Wiſdom can teach him, be- 
cauſe be has that Maſter within who 
teaches Man Knowledge. Purity of 
Heart and Life being one of the 
Methods of Conſulting the [deal 
World, as was ſhewn in the Se- 
cond Part. 

And now (Madam) I cannot well 
preſage how your Lady/hip will 
reliſh this Renunciation of all ſtudies 
Meerly Curious, from one whom 
you apprehended ( perhaps upon 
too juſt grounds) to have been fo 
naturally diſpoſed to them, and fo 
deeply ingaged in them. Perhaps 
you'll ſay I am already Countrify'd 
fince I left.the Zniverfity., How 
far that Metamorphoſis may ſeize 
upon me, I can't yet tell, if Soli- 
tude and Retirement be enough to 
bring it, Tam I confeſs in great 
Danger, being now got into 2 
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little Corner of the World, where I 
muſt be more Company to my 
ſelt than I have been ever yet. But 
the beſt on't is, I have not been ſo 
great a ſtranger to my own Come» 
pany all along, as to fear any great 
alteration 'by it now. Nor do I 
think the Management of the Pre- 
ſent undertaking a figu of any ſuch 
change. 

Whether I ſhould - have had the 
ſame Thoughts in the Univerſity 
or no, I cant ſay, I rather believe 
they are owing to my Conntry- 
Retirement(as I hinted in the Begin- 
ning) but however that be, ſure I 
am they were entertain'd upon the 
deepeſt and ſevereſt Conſideration, 
and I believe are ſo well grounded, 
that the more your Ladyſhip con+ 
fiders, the more you will be: con- 
vinc'd both of the Truth of what I 
have Diſcours'd, and of the Reaſay- 
ableneſs of what I defign ; which is 
to devote my ſelf wholly to the ac» 
compliſhment of my Moral part, 
gnd of my Intellectual, only ba 
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far as is Subſervient to the other, ' 

And now ( Madam ) having bid 
farewel to all anconcerning Studies, 
all the dry and unfavoury parts of 
Learning, 'tis high time to take 
my leave of your Ladyſhip too 
Which I do with this Hope, - that 
one great ground of your Trouble 
for the Misfortune of your Eyes is 
by the foregoing Conſiderations 
removed : And with this Aſſaravce, 
that if theſe Diſcourſes be too Weak 
to bring you over to my preſent 
Opinion, they will however prove 
Strong enough to work you into a 
Better, which is to believe, that I 
ſtill continue in all Reality, 


Your Ladyſhips 
Moſt Faithful Friend 


and Servant, 
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John 21. v. 15. 


$6 when they had Dined, Jeſus 
ſaith to Simon Peter, Simon 

- Son of Jonas, Loveſt thou 
me more than theſe ® He 
faith unto him, yea Lord ; 
Thou knoweſt that I Lowe 
thee. He ſaith unto him, 
Feed my Lambs. 


HE Words conſiſt, of Three 

conſiderable parts. Firſt, of 
a Queſtion put by our Lord to St, 
Peter. Secondly, of St. Peters An- 
ſwer. Thirdly, of a Command by 
way of inference from it. The 
Queſtion was whether St. Peter 
Loved him beyond the reſt ot his 
Diſciples then preſent. This De- 


mand 
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mand of our Lord was not ſo high 
as were St. Peter's former Profeſhons 
This warm and 
Zealous Apoſtle had always pro» 
felsd a more than ordinary Adhe- 
ſion to his Lord and Maſter, and 
pretended to as great a Supremacy 
of Love, as his Succeſlours do of 
Knowledge and Furiſdiftion, He 
ſeem'd ro be among the Apoſtles 
what the Seraphim are among the 
Angels, to out-ſhine and out-burn 
not this or that vulgar Diſciple 
only, but the whole Apoſtolical 
Order in Zeal, Courage, and Flames 
of Divine Love. For no leſs can 
that Eminent Profeition of his im- 
port, 7ho all Men ſhould be offended 
becanſe of thee, yet will I never be 
offended. But not having made 
good his high Pretenſions, our 
Lord now puts the Queſtion to him 
in terms more moderate than thaſe 
wherein he had before voluntarily 
boaſted of his own Fidelity ; and 
whereas he had before made ſhew 
of a Swperlative Love beyond = 
| 
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the Diſciples, our Lord only asks 
him this Modeſt Queſtion, Lovef 
thou me more than theſe ? 

The good Apoſtle having now 
partly from the late experiment of 
his own frailty, and partly from the 
manner of our Lords Queſtion, 
learnt more Humility and Mode- 
ſty, returns fuch an Anſwer as 
was ſhort not only of his former 
Profeſſions, but even of the Queſtion 
too. He does not reply, Lord 
thou knoweſt that I love thee more 
than theſe. No, he dares not ven» 
ture any more ſo much as to de» 
termine any thing concerning 
the Meaſure of his Love, but is con» 
tented barely to aver the 7ruth, 
and Sincerity of it. And for this 
he fears not to appeal at laſt to the 
Divine Omniſcience, Lord thou know- 
eft all things, thou knoweft that I love 
thee. 

Our Lord takes ' the Anſwer, 
and does not at all queſtion the 
Truth-and Sincerity of it, only he 
gives him a 7eft whereby it _—_ 
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be tried and . juſtified, both before 
God, \ himſelf and the World, b 
ſubjoining this Illative Command, 
feed my Lambs, as it is in the Text, 
or as in the two following verſes, 
feed my ſheep. 

This whole intercourſe between 
our Lord and St. Peter, may [I 
conceive, as'to the full ſtreſs and 
ſcope of it, fitly be reduced to 
this ſhort Hypothetical ſceme of 
ſpeech, If thou loveſt me; feed my 
ſheep. Like that of our Saviour, 
upon another occaſion to his Dif 
ciples in common, If ye love me 
t:zep my Commandments. This un- 
der a ſhorter view takes in the full 
force of the words, and I ſhall ac- 
cordingly diſcourſe upon them , 
as if they had ſtood in this Po- 
ſture. 

Hence then I ſhall take occaſion 
to conſider theſe three things,as na- 
turally ariſing from the words, and 
as no leſs pertinent to our preſent 
Concern. 

Firſt the great Love of our Lord 

Chriſt 
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Chriſt to -his -Church, which he 
here calls bis Lambs, and his Sbeep, 
which.he here commands St. Peter 
as he loved himto feed, and which 
laſtty he would not abſolutely ang 
finally commit to his Charge, -till 
after three diſtintt Inquiries whether 
he truly loved him. 
Secondly, 1 ſhall conſider the 
Command here given, and ſhew the 
t obligation .that lies upon all 
piritual Paſtors and Guides of 
Souls to feed this flock 0j-Chriſt 
which. is ſo dearly beloved by, him, 
Thirdly,1I ſhall conſider the Con- 
nexion and Dependence that is be- 
tween the Praftice of this com- 
mand and the Love of Chriſt. 
thou Lovſt me feed my ſheep. 
Laſtly, I ſhall cloſe all with an 
earneſt exhortation to the Conſci- 


,entious Practice of the Duty en- 
Joyned. 


The firſt thing I ſhall conſider 
is the great Love of Chriſt.to his 
Church. And certainly it there 
be any Secret in Religion , fir for 
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Angels to Contemplate, and tov 
high- for them to comprehend; if 
there be any Love that has Breadth 
and Length,and Depth, and Heighth, 
if there be any Love that paſſes Anow- 
ledge, if there be any love that is 
ſtronger than Death, and dearer 
than Life, if there be any, laſtly, 
that is truly wonderful, and that 
paſſes love not only of Women, but 
of the whole Creation, 'tis this 
Love of our Lord to his Church. 
We have no line long enough to 
fathom ſo vaſt a Depth, nor can 
Mortality furniſh os with Ideas to 
conceive, or with words to utter 
ſo deep a Myſtery. If there be 
any words that can reach it, they 
muſt be ſuch as St. Pau/ heard in 
his Rapture, ſtrange words, djj«-e 
fate words that cannot be pro- 
nounced by an Human Tongue,and 
that would be meer Barbarifm to 
a Mortal capacity. 

But however, that we may take 
ſome Meaſure of that which really 


Fas none, and be able to frame 
; lome 


aj, 
ſome Notion of this Love of Chriſt, 
which as the. Apoſtle tells us paſſes 
knowledge, we will exhibit a Prof- 
pe of it in aDouble Light ; Firſt,in 
thoſe verbal Repreſentations which 
the Scripture gives of it,andSecond- 
ly, in thoſe real and actual Proofs 
whereby Chriſt himſelf has expreſt 
this his moſt excellent, and other- 
wiſe Incredible Love. 

As to the Firſt, the Scripture 
we know is full. of great things, 
and thoſe ſet forth with as great 
and magnificent Expreſſions., The 
Rhetoric and Stile of Scripture runs 
incomparably high, beyond. that 
of - any other writings in whatever 
it treats of, But there are 7hree 
things more eſpecially, ih the de. 
{cription of which the Holy Spirit 
ſeems to Labour, and be at a Stand 
for Expreſſion. And theſe are the 
Glories of Heaven, the Miſeries of 
Hell, and the Love of Chriſt to his 
Church. Theſe the Scripture repre- 
fents under all the variety of Sym- 
bols, Figures and Images that can 
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be filpplied either frotn the” Taret 
E#aal or Material World; that 
Whit is wanting in each ſingle Re- 
pteſentation, might be tmade"yp 
rom the Multitude and Combina- 
tion of them, tliat if 'ohe ſhotffd 
miſs, another miglit ftrike, vs, *to 
make if poſſible ſome itmpreffion'df 
ſo ſtrange and ſo concerning Truths 
upon the minds cf-Men. - 
But the laſt of theſe, as "tis moſt 
wonderful and Myſterious (it be- 
ing 'a greater wonder that God 
ſhould Love Man, than that” either 
there ſhould be ſo much Happineſs 
in the Enjoymett. of God, or 1b 
much miſery in the Loſs 6f him 
ſo is it more frequently inculcated, 
and more ſtrongly yepreſented, "So 
frequently inculcated is it, that were 
it. not for the Myſtery 'of the thing, 
and that there is no Zawtology in 
Love, the Scripture would. ſetm 
Chargeable with vain Repetitions. 
Every Page almolt in * Holy writ 
breathes forth this Myſtery of 
Divine Love, and beſides that, there 
is 
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ls one whole, Book particularly im- 
ployd in the repreſentation of it, 
by all the. Flowers and Delicacies 
of the, molt exalted Poetry; it may 
be Gid of the whoteSacred Voluma 
that 'tis. but one continued Expref- 
fion of Love from Chriſt to. his 
Church, oge Larger Canticles. 

And es 'tis thus frequently in- 
calcated, ſo is it no lefs ſtrongly 
repreſented. © Tis repreſented by 
that . which is the moſt proper 
Effet, and the Hhft End and 4c- 
cowpliſhment of alt Love, by ©n1iox. 
For there are three moſt admirable 
Unions propofed ta our Faith in 
the Chriftian Religian. The Unity 
of Eſſence in the Trinity, the Unity 
of Perſon in Jefus Chrift, and the 
Union that is between Chriſt and 
his Church. The Firſt of theſe is 
an Example and Prefiguration as it 
were to the Second, and the Second 
to the Third. For we cannot bet- 
ter repreſent the Union of Chriſt 
with his Church, than by the Hy- 
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poſtatic Vnion, or the Union of the 
xiy@& with Human Nature. 

For Firſt, as in this My my the 
Plurality of Nature is confiſtent 
with the Unity of Perſon, ſo- does 
Love effet the ſame Miracle in the 
Union between Chriſt and his 
Church. For here alſo we meet 
' with a new Theanthropy, a ſtrange 
Compoſition of God and Man, two 
vaſtly different Subſtances, which 
without Contuſion of either Natures 
or Properties, make up one and the 
fame Bedy. For if Chriſt be Head 
of the Church, he is alſo one Body 
withit. And fo St. Auftis, Totus 
Chriſtus ſecundam Ecclefiam & Caput 
E Corpus eff. 

Again, as in the Myſtery of the 
Hypoſtatic union there is a Com- 
munication of Idioms or Properties 
whereby what -primarily and ab- 
ſtractly belongs to one, may 
ſecondarily and concretely be at- 
tributed to the other, as that God - 
15 man, and man is God, {6 has 
Love mtroduced the like Commu- 
| nication 
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nication between Chriſt and his 
Church, which may be faid to be 
happy and glorified in Chriſt, as he 
is faid to ſuffer in his Church. 
Again, as in the Myſtery of the 
Hypoſtatic union the Word uniting 
it ſelf to Human Nature adorn'd 
and exalted it, not only by the 
Priviledge of fo ſacred a Confede- 
racy,” but alſo with many diſtin& 
Graces and Excellencies, whereby 
it was neceſſarily tho not forcibly 
determin'd to love the Divinity, 
and highly fitted to be loved by it, 
ſo is it alſo in this Union between 
Chriſt and his Church. He has 
not only innobled her by ſo ſacred 
an Alliance, but is ever conferring 
upon her his Gifts and Graces, and 
will never ceaſe to do ſo, till at 
length he preſent her to himſelf a 
Glorious Church, without ſpot or ble- 
miſh; and make her in ſome mea- 
ſure worthy of ſogreat a Love, and 
ſo intimate an Union, For 'tis ob- 


ſervable, that in Scripture Jelus 
Chriſt is ſex out as the Author and 
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Diſpencer of all Grace, to hin is" 


aſcribed the Work of the Second as 
well as of the Firſ# Creation, from 
his ſfulneſs we all receive, and the 


Apoſtle ſays expreſly, that to every 


Epheſ. 4. one of as is given grace according to 
7 


the Meaſure of the gift of Chriſt. 

Bur not to purſue this Metaphy- 
fical Parallel any further, ter us re- 
turn to conſider this Union, as 'tis 
repreſented in Holy Scripture. Now 
there are but two ſorts of Union in 
the World, Natural and Moral. 
And the Holy Spirit has made 
Choice of the Cloſeſt of each, 
whereby to Figezre out to us the 
Union between Chriſt and his 
Church. The cloſeſt of Natural 
Unions is that between the Head 
and the Body ; and the cloſeſt of all 
Moral Unions is that between the 
Hasband and the Wife. And both 
theſe are by the Holy Spirit ap- 
plied to this Myſtery. 

Thus is Chriſt oftentimes call/d 
the Head of the Church, and the 
Church the Body of Chriſt. Thus 
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apuin' is he filed the Bridegroom, 
and the Church honoor'd with! the 
Name of his Spouſe. And! becauſe 
this Latter Figure carries-m it more 
of ſenſible endearment, therefore is 
it of more frequent uſe, and withal 
of-more Antitzt Date. For befides 
that Adam firſt open'd this Myfery, 
and by his Miraculous Marriage 
typified to us that of Chriſt with 
tis Charch, which'came out of rhe 
Wonnded Side of oar Lord, as Eve 
was taken out of 4daw's, the Pro- 
pliets have alfo given our Lord the 
title of Bridegroom in the Old 
Teſtament. The 45th P/alm is 
a plain Spirtraal Epithalamium, and 
fo is the whole Book of Canticles, 
and the Holy Baptiſt,m wtorn bortt 
Types and Propheſie expire, calls 
him expreſly by the Name of Bride- 
00m 


Strange Miracle of Humility and 
Love | - That ever God ſhould 
come down to ſeek a Spouſe upon 
Earth ! was it not enough, O Bleſ- 
fed Jeſu, thier thou walt one wirh 
the 
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. the Father and Holy Spirit, in the 
Eternal Trinity * wasit not enough 
that thou hadſt made thy felf one 
with our Mortal Fleſh by aſſumin 
our Nature, but that thou muſt 
yet heap Myſtery upon Myſtery, 
and as if thou wert not yet near 
enough allied to us, muſt alſo 
make thy ſelf one with thy Church ? 
But ſuch is thy Love to man as 
not to be contented with one ſingle 
union with him ? And fo great 
thy Condeſcention as if thou need ſt 
a Partner, to compleat thy Hap- 
pineſs, and as if it were no more 
good for the ſecond, than 'twas for 
the firſi Adam to be alone. 

Theſe are the two Principal Fi- 
gares under which the Scripture 
Piftures out to us the Love of 
Chriſt to his Church, and his uni- 
on with it. Not that they riſe up 
to the heighth of the Myſtery, but 
becauſe they come the neareſt of any 
to it, For indeed they fall vaſtly 
ſhort, and give but a faiat ſhadowy 


reſemblance of what they are _ 
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ded_ to repreſent. And therefore 
as we have hitherto repreſented 
the-dearneſs between Chriſt and 
his Church, by that between the 
Head and 'the Members, and the 
Husband and Wife, fo we may, and 
with better reaſon invert the Or- 
der, and propoſe the Former as an 
Example and Meaſure for both the 
Latter. And 'tis obſervable that 


St. Paul does ſo ; For ſays he, FHus- ——_ Je 


bands love your Wives,even as Chriſt © 
loved the Church. And again, No 
Man ever yet hated his own Fleſb, 
but Nouriſhes land Cheriſhes it even 


as the Lord the Church, Where Ver. 29. 


you {ce the Love of Chriſt to his 
Church is not, -as before, ſer out 
by that of Married Perſons, and 
that of a Man to his own Fleſh,but 
theſe are ſet out and illuſtrated by - 
the other. So great and tranſcen» 
ding all Love, yeweven all XKnow- 
ledge, is this Love of Chriſt ro his 
Church, 

But *twill appear yet greater, # 
we take a Proſpet ot it in the 
| ſecond 
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Second Light, namely in thoſe Real, 
and Actual Proofs whereby Chriſt 
himſelf has expreſt this his moſt ex- 
cellent and otherwiſe incredible 
Love. And certainly they are 
ſuch as never -were, will, or can be 
given by any other Lover. For (to 
make theProfpedt as ſhort as maybe) 
was it not an amazing inftance of 
Love for the great and ever Bleſſed 
God, who could neither be advan- 
taged by our Happineſs, nor dam- 
aged by our Miſery, to come down, 
and aſſume our Nature in its mean- 
eſt Circumſtances, to live a needy 
and contemptible Life, and dye a 
painful aud execrable Death, and 
all this to reconcile « Rebel, to re» 
ſtore an Apoſtate? Indeed the 
work of Man's Redemption, if we 
deeply conſider the whole Method 
and Contrivance of it, is fuch an 
Heroic inſtance of Love, and fo 
much exceeding that of his Crea- 
tion, that 'tis well Man was Created 
and Redeem'd by the ſame good be- 
ing, ſince otherwiſe his obligations 
ro 
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fo his Redeemer being ſo much 
Fea than thoſe ro his Creator, 
{be very much divided and 
im his returns of Love 
and metre 
"Dutlet us'refleQa little-upon the 
Life, before' we further conſider 
the Death 'of our Redeemer. It 
was one conſtant Argument, one 
continued "Miracle of Love. He 
tive as one-purely Devored to the 
good of Mankind. All his Thoughts, 
all his Words, all his Ations were 
'Exve, 'His whole buſineſs was to 
Oborify his Father, and (which was 
His greateſt Glory) -to expreſs' his 
'Love to Man, ' which tho at all 
times exceeding ' wonderful, yet 
toward the Evening of his Life it 
thicken'd and grew ſtronger, like 
'Motron within the Neighbourhood 
of 'the' Center, and as then he 


'Prayed, ' ſo he Loved yet more ear- w_ 22. 


"weftly. 

' For 'twas then that he wept over 
Condemn'd'Fer»falem, and bedew'd 
with Tears the -Grave of Lazaras. 

Twas 
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'Twas then that with delire he de- 
ſired to Eat the Paſſover with, hi 
Diſciples, inſtituted a 
Monument of Love, his Holy Sup» 
per, and left anotherof Fumility 
by condeſcending to waſh theirFeet. 
"Twas. then that he comforted his 
Diſciples with the variety of the 
Heavenly Manſions, with a De» 
claration that 'he himſelf was the 
way, the Truth and the Lite, with 
an aſſurance that their Prayers in 
his Name ſhould be effeQual, with 
a Promiſe of the Holy Spirit, and 
with a Legacy of his own Peace, 
to compeniate for the Tribulation 
they ſhould meet with in the World. 
'Twas then, laſtly, that he recom- 
mended the ſtate of his. Apoſtles, 
together with his own Glorificati- 
on, in one and the fame Solemn 
Prayer to his Father, that he would 
preſerve them in Uniry and Truth, 
and at lengrh Glorify them with 
the whole Body of true Believers 
with himſelf in Heaven. And all 
this at a time when one would have 


thought 
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thought his own concern ſhould 
have been his only Meditation, and 
Fear his only Paſton, for now 
was he within view of his ama- 


- zing ſufferings, and the ſhade was 


juſt ready to point at the dreadful 


. hour, and yet even now his Love 


was truly ſtronger than Death, 
and the Care of his Diſciples pre- 
vailed over the Horrors of his 
approaching Agony. 

Which he further ſhewed by 
giving up himſelf to a cruel and 
ſhameful Death, for the Life and 
Salvation of the World. A Death 
os ſay no more of it) of ſuch 

ange Sorrow and Anguiſh, that 
the very Proſpet of it put him 
into a Sweet of Blood, and the 
induring, it made him complain of 
bein dafned..of his Father- And 
then that his Redemption might 
prove effettual, after his Refur- 
recion he gives Commilſion to his 
Diſciples to go an d publiſh it with 
its conditions throughout the world, 
and orders them all, as he _ 

re 
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here St. Peter, to feed his as 
And {eſt the .the: Benefit of | ;þi 
Death ſhould 'be again fruſtrated 
for want -of 'Power to perfarm the 
conditions, preſently after his 
Aſcenſion the fent:.dawn the Spirit 
of confolation upon his A 
and . toes continually confer Prev 
upon, and.make nt on for his 
Church, —_— was 
he toward this his;Spqurſe;that eyen 
the telicities -of (Heaven could not 
make him forget ther, as /he-further 
ſhew'd by .complaming in: behalf of 
his Church, when \from the. midſt 
of his Glory he faid, 'Saul, Saw, 
why . perſecateft thou .mme > "Which 
words Jhew him as much concernd 
for the wounds givento. his Myſts- 
cal, as "for thoſe the felt in his 
Natural:Body. 

And now:fince the Love of our 
Lord to hisChurch-is fo exceeding 

reat, it -certainly concerns all 
'Chtiſtians, eſpecially thoſe whom 
the has  intraſted with the Care of 
his Church''zo [be alike minded. 
Which 
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Which Teads me ' in the 
to conſider the command 
regiven, and to ſhew the great 


Cnpocn that lies upon all ſpi- 
Paſtors, to feed this fock of 


Cliriſt which is fo nearly beloved 
by him. 

Feed my ſheep, ſays our Lord to 
St. Peter, and in him to ll the 
Paſtors of the Chriſtian Church, 
who are <qually concerned both 
in the C and in the Duty. 

And that they are fois, already 
ſufficiently concluded from what 
has been diſcourſed concerning 
the great Love of Chriſt to his 
Church. To make you therefore 
_ ſenſible of this Duty I need 
only propoſe to your Meditation, 
* how affeRionately otr ' Lord 
* loves his Church, and how dear 
her Intereſts are to him, that out 
* of this his abundant Love, he has 
* ſet apart az diſtint Order of men 
©* on this very purpoſe, to promote 
<and further her in the way of 
* Salvation, that he has My 

N * the 


* other Argument than that 'tis 
* committed to them, by him who 
* knows the worth. of Souls; that 
* he ſtrictly commands thern, as 
* they have any Love or Regard 
* for him, to feed his Sheep; that 
* ''twas the very laſt Command 
* that he gave them, when he was 
* juſt leaving the world, and upon 
* the very confines of Glorificati- 
* on, and that laſtly as this is the 
« orcateſt Truſt that was ever b 
_ Eod repofed in Men,ſo there wi 
* be the ſevereſt sccount eaken of it 
* at the laſt day, at the Great Vift- 
* tation of the Biſhop of Souls. 

This is enough,il duely weighed, 
to ſhew the Obligation of this 
command, and to conclude this 
part, were it not neceſary to add 
ſomething concerning the manner 
of diſcharging it. Feed wy Sheep 


belonging | Paſtor 
and accordingly with this St. Paw 
begins his tion to his Son 
Timathy, I exhort therefore that firſt 
of all, Supplications, Prayers, Iuter« 
ceſhons and giving Thanks be made 
for all Men. 

Secondly by Preaching, with Pri- 
vate Inſtrution and Admonition 
as occaſion ſhall ſerve and _—_ 

ould be 


And here their firſt care ſh 

to Preach nothing but what is 7rve. 
Secondly,to confine their Diſcourſes 
to Y/eſw/Traths, ſuch as tend to the 
promotion of Life, that which 
the Apoſtle calls the Trath which is 


r Tin; 
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after Godlineſs- Thirdly, to deliver ; Tiras 


only Plain7rath1For there are many 
Truths which are highly uſeful and 
have a very Practical aſpet when 

N 2 they 
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they at@ orice newerſtood, which 
are not ſo caſie and' obvious to be 
fo. Theſe therefore ought as much 
ta;be waved as thoſe'which are not 
uſeful,'' becauſe - tho' uſefu), fimply 
ſpeaking, yet reſpettzvely rhey are 
not. And. upon theſe two latter 
accotints we ſhould/not trouble our 
Unlearned Auditories, either with 
Thorny Queſtions and Knotty Con- 
troverſies which in themſelves have 
noPractical uſe,or with more refined 
Theories and School Niceries, which 
to them are as uſeleſs and unpracti- 
cal as the other: | To Feed them 
with the Former would be to give 
them Sones inſtead of Bread ; "And 
to Feed them with the Lattzr would 
be like placing a Man in the Region 
of pure Ether 3 why, he can't breath 
in it, and will ſtarve by. reaſon of 
the over-fineneſs of his Diet. 

Nor is it enough that the Truths 
we Preagh be Zſeful and Plain, un- 
leſs in the Fourth place they be de- 
liverd in a Plain and Intelligible 
Manner. For what ſignifies it _ 

the 
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the things are in thew/elver Phi, 
if we make them 6bſcure in our ex- 
priſſiong them;z-we are all ready 
enough to laugh ar the Pbot Fricr 
Re hain abour to/Preach the Gol 
pdl to Beafts and Trees; and/arc not 
yy alike ridiedf6tis that” order 
Diſcoarſes fo as' 'not to be utider- 
ſivod by thoſe that hear then > 
Dorft tlieſe alſo' Preach to Beaffs 
and Trees? We ought therefore 
to'conſult the Capacity of our Hear» 
ers, and conſider to whom, as well 
as what we ſpeak. Lov vhs b 
And to this Plainneſs of 

fion we would do well to join 

| of Warmth and Concerned- 
meſs. And this I rather recommend 
becauſe there are ſome that affeR a 
Cold, Dead, (careleſs 'and heartleſs 
way of Delivery. But certainly 
this has as lirtle Pecoram in it as 1t 
has of Devotion. For _ the _ 
we ſpeak are ſuppoſed not to 
be Teaths, but + meer mm 
portant Truths, what can be more 
abſurd than to ſee a Man deliver 
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with:; Warmth,,and Afﬀection | 

more than the Beſt,Coldly deliver. 
You know the $tory. in Euſchizs of 
the Heathen Philoſopher coming 
HK9 the Conncil of Nice, who was 
iato- Chriſtianity by the 
meer Warmth and Heartineſs where» 
with the good Qld Man adgreſs'd 
him, - He could have reſiſted his 
Arguments, but not the Spirit and 
Zeal wherewith he ſpake. And 
this is all I ſhall think proper to rex 
mark to you upon the Preaching 


re. 
"The next way whereby the Paſtors 
of the Church arexo Feed the Sheep 
pf Chriſt, is by duely Admiaiſtri 
$0 them the Holy Sacrament, which 
is their true Spiritual Food, -the 
Many that mul} ſuſtain them L, 
this 


ding them, for 
ts i 

and his Blood is Drink or os 
- There remains yet one Wa 
moreof Feeding the Flock of Chriſt, 
without which the reſt will ſignifie 
bur lirtle, and ' that is by a god 
Example. Among the other Pro- 
perties of a good Shepherd, our 
Saviour reckons this as one, . that 
he goes before his Sheep, and leads 


them by his Steps, as well as with Johoro, , 


his Voice. There ought to be a 
Connexion between Hear and Do, 
but much more between Preach and 
De. | And he that is not careful of 
this, as he cannot expect to do 
much good to others, fo he will 
certainly Condemn himſelf. To be 
ſhort (for 1 hope I need not inlarge, 
ſpeaking to Wiſe Men) a good 
Preacher who is an ill Liver is ſfach 
a Monſter as cannot be Match'd in 
all Africa. And for his State 
hereafter, I may leave it to be con» 
fider'd how great a Condemnation 


N 4 awaits 
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awaits him, whom not only the 
Book of God, and of Conſcience, but 
even his own Sermons ſhall Judge at 
the laſt Day. 

Theſe are the ſeveral ways of dif- 
charging this Precept, Feed my Sheep; 
to which oper Sr it =_ 
ceſſary to add one thing more, a 
that is that we Feed them our ſelves, 
and not by Proxy,or Deputation. For 
our Lord does not fay to St. Peter, 
do thou get ſome body to Feed my 
_ but do thou Feed them thy 

elf. 

For however St. Peter's Shadow 
might do Cures upon the Body, it 
muſt be his Perſin that muſt do 
good upon the Souls of his Charge. 
To ſpeak out plainly what I intend, 
Now reſidency 1s one of the greateſt 
ſcandals of the Reform'd, yea of the 
Cbriftian Religion, contrary to all 
Reaſon and Juſtice,as well as Primi- 
tive Practice. And whoever are 
guilty of it, plainly ſhew that they 
are Lovers © t Eaſe, Honour or Pro- 
fir more than Lovers of Chriſt. 
For 
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For certainly he that Loves Chriſt ' 
as he will not think himſelf 
too good to Feed his Sheep. Which 
leads me in the Third and Laſt 
place to conſider the Connexion and 
Dependance that is between the 
Prattice of this Command and the 
Love of Chriſt, Now this I briefly 
make out a double ground. 
The Firſt Grownd is, becauſe the 
Love of Chriſt will naturally in- 
bag us to Love whatever he Loves, 
conſequently ſince his Church 
is ſo exceeding dear to him, 'twill 
ingage us to Love his Church, 
and if to Love it, then conſequent- 
ly to be diligent in Feeding it, that 
being the moſt-proper inſtance of 
ſhewing our Love to it. 
- The Second Ground is, becauſe 
the Perſon of Jeſus Chriſt conſiſting 
of a Double Nature, God and 
Man, the Love of him muſt in- 
clude the Love of his Humanity; 
as well. as of his Divinity. If there- 
fore we Love Chriſt, we Love the 
Human Nature as well as the Dt 
Vine, 


Salvation, and a ingly 
care to Feed them with the Bread 
of Life. 

Upon theſe two Grounds 'it 
plainly appears that there is a 
ſtrong Connexion between the 
Loving of Chrift, and the Feeding 
of his Sheep, and that fuch Paſtors 
as do tiot well diſcharge the Latter, 
have no right of pretending to the 
Former. This is the 7ef# where- 
by both St, Peter's and every Spi- 
ritual Paſtor's affetion to our 
Lord muſt be tried, f you Love 
me, Feed my Sheep. 

Let me therefore &xhort you all, 
as you Love our Lord Jeſns Chriſt; 
and as you deſire to be Loved and 
approv'd of by bim, to a ſincere 
and Conſcientious Diſcharge of 
your Paſtoral Duty, to take heed 
wrto your ſelves and to all the Flock 
over which the Holy Ghoſt has made 
_you 
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. Let me . beſeech. »8 


fore-to take heed to your, /a/ves, to 
Your Deftrixe, and above all eg 


dinary Meaſure of Religion that 
wil from turn, Who are cony 
cern'd hot. only. to. be Good, but 
Exemplary, and muſt Live well 
tor others as well as for our ſelv2s, 
what therefore is Perfetion in 0+ 
thers, will be but ſtrict Duty in 
us. - The Devotion of our Ord+ 
nary days, ought to exceed that 
of their Feſtivals, and we ſhould 
Live in as much Warmth of Re- 


Tk to! Feed. the Church | 
be bas purchaſed with _— 


ligion as they Dye. <& mile mptyh- Tit. 2.7, 


wr null wma wasr Wer In all 
things ſhewing thy ſelf a Pattern of good 
Works, That's our Rule, we ought 


rt 
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to be Patterns and Exariples of a 
Holy and refined . Converſation. 
Let your Lamps therefore be ab 
ways trimmd, aps 1s Lights 
always Burning, that with 
fach Brightneſs, as to ame thoſe 
that will not be allired by the 
Glory of the Flame. 

And that you may the better do 
all this, let me defire'you all fre- 
quently and ſeriouſly to Meditate 
upon tbe Excellent Example of the 

t and good Shepherd Chriſt 
Fefas whoſe Life was wholly 
imployd, and at laſt laid down for 
the good of his Sheep. I pray 
you ( My Reverend Brethren) con- 


| ſider this and all that has been faid, 
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that ſo when this great Shepherd 
ſhall return to viſit his Flock, you 
may all giveup the ſame Account 
to him, that he did to his Father, 
Theſe that thou gaveſs me I have 
kept, and none of them is loſt. Amen. 
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